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SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM. 


Tue Moslem invaders reposed for a month 
at Damascus from the toil of conquest, durin 
which time Abu Obeidah sent to the Calip 
to know whether he should undertake the 
siege of Cesarea, or Jerusalem. Ali was with 
Omar at the time, and advised the instant siege 
of the latter; for such, he said, had been the 
intention of the prophet. The enterprise 
inst Jerusalem was as a holy war to the | 
oslems, for they reverenced it as an ancient 
seat of prophecy and revelation, connected 
with the histories of Moses, Jesus, and Ma- 
homet, and sanctified by containing the tombs 
of several of the ancient prophets. The Caliph 
adopted the advice of Ali, and ordered Abu 
Obeidah to lead his army into Palestine, and 
lay siege to Jerusalem. 

On receiving these orders, Abu Obeidah 
sent forward Yezed Abu Sofian, with five 
thousand men, to commence the siege, and for 
five successive days detached after him consi- 
derable reinforcements. The people of Jeru- 
salem saw the approach of these portentous 
invaders, who were spreading such consterna- 
tion throughout the East, but they made no 
sally to oppose them, nor sent out any one to 
parley, but planted engines on their walls, and 
prepared for vigorous defence. Yezed ap- 
proached the city and summoned it by sound 
of trampet, propounding the customary terms, 
profession of the faith or tribute: both were 
rejected with disdain. The Moslems would 
have made instant assault, but Yezed had no 


such instructions: he encam therefore, and 
waited until orders arrived from Abu Obeidah 


to attack the city, when he made the necessary 
preparations. 

t cock-crow in the morning the Moslem 
host was marshalled, the leaders repeated the 
matin prayer each at the head of his battalion, 
and all, as if by one consent, with a loud voice 
gave the verse from the Koran: “ Enter ye, oh 
people! into the holy land which Allah hath 
destined for you.” 





For ten days they. made repeated ‘but una- 
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vailing attacks; on the eleventh day Abu| 
Obeidah brought the whole army to their aid. | 
He immediately sent a written summons re-, 
quiring the inhabitants to believe in the unity | 
of God, the divine mission of Mahomet, the | 
resurrection and final judgment: or else to. 
acknowledge allegiance, and pay tribute to the | 
Caliph: “ otherwise,” concluded the letter, “I. 
will bring men against you, who love death | 
better than you love wine or swine’s flesh ; | 
nor will I leave you, God willing, until I have | 
destroyed your fighting men, and made slaves 
of your children.” | 

he summons was addressed to the magis- 
trates and principal inhabitants of A®lia, for so 
Jerusalem was named after the emperor 4lius 
Adrian, when he rebuilt that city. 

Sophronius, the Christian patriarch, or bishop 
of Jerusalem, replied that this was the holy 
city, and the holy land, and that whoever en- | 
tered either, for a hostile purpose, was an 
offender in the eyes of God. He felt some | 
confidence in setting the invaders at defiance, | 
for the walls and towers of the city had been | 
diligently strengthened, and the garrison had | 
been reinforeed by fugitives from Yermouk, | 
and from various parts of Syria. The city, | 
too, was strong in its situation, being sur-| 
rounded by deep ravines and a broken country ; | 
and above all there was a pious incentive to. 
courage and perseverance in defending the 
sepulchre of Christ. 

Four wintry months elapsed; every day, 
there were sharp skirmishings; the besiegers | 
were assailed by sallying parties, annoyed by | 
the engines on the walls, and harassed by the | 
inclement weather; still they carried on the | 
siege with undiminished spirit. At length the | 
Patriarch Sempronius held a parley from the | 
walls with Abu Obeidah. “ Do you not know,” | 
said he, “that this city is holy; and that who- 
ever offers violence to it draws upon his head | 
the vengeance of heaven?” 


bodies lie interred ; we know it to be the place | 
whence our prophet Mahomet made his noc-_ 
turnal ascent to heaven; and we know that) 
we are more worthy of possessing it than you | 
are, nor will we raise the siege until Allah has , 
delivered it into our hands, as he has done, 
many other places.” 

Seeing there was no further hope, the pa-| 
triarch consented to give up the city, on con- | 
dition that the Caliph would come in person to | 
take possession and sign the articles of sur- 
render. 

When this unusual stipulation was made | 
known to the Caliph, he held a council with 
his friend. Othman despised the people of) 
Jerusalem, and was for refusing their terms, | 
but Ali represented the sanctity and import-| 
ance of the place in the eyes of the Christians, | 
which might prompt them to reinforce it, and | 
to make a desperate defence if treated with | 
indignity. Besides, he added, the presence of| 
the Caliph would cheer and inspirit the army 
in their long absence, and after the hardships 
of a wintry campaign. : 

The words of Ali had their weight with the 
Caliph: though certain Arabian writers pre- 


tend that he was chiefly moved by a tradition | inquiry, 
handed down in Jerusalem from days of yore,| means, 
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which said, that a man of his name, religion 
and personal appearanee, should conquer the 
holy city. Whatever may have been his in- 
ducements, the Caliph resolved to receive in per- 
son the surrender of Jerusalem. He accordingly 
appointed Ali to officiate in his place during his 
absence from Medina; then, having prayed at 
the mosque, and paid a pious visit to the tomb 
of the prophet, he set out on his journey. 
The progress of this formidable potentate, 
who already held the destinies of empires in 
his grasp, and had the plunder of the Orient at 


his command, is characteristic of the primitive 


days of Mahometanism, and reveals, in some 
measure, the secret of its success. He travelled 
on a red or sorrel camel, across which was 
slung an alforja, or wallet, with a huge sack @r 
pocket at each end, something like the modern 
saddle-bags. One pocket contained dates and 
dried fruits, and the other a provision called 
sawik, which was nothing more than barley, 
rice, or wheat, parched or sodden. Before 
him hung a leathern bottle, or sack, for water, 
and behind him a wooden platter. His com- 
panions, without distinction of rank, ate with 
him out of the same dish, using their fingers 
according to Oriental usage. He slept at 
night on a mat spread out under a tree, or 
under a common Bedouin tent of hair-cloth, 
and never resumed his march until he had 
offered up the morning prayer. 

As he journeyed through Arabia in this 
simple way, he listened to the complaints of 
the people, redressed their grievances, and ad- 
ministered justice with sound judgment and a 
rigid hand. Information was brought to him 
of an Arab who was married to two sisters, a 
practice not unusual among idolaters, but the 
man was now a Mahometan. Omar cited the 
culprit and his two wives into his presence, 
and taxed him roundly with his offence ; but 
he declared his ignorance that it was contrary 


| to the law of the prophet. 
“We know it,” replied Abu Obeidah, « to | 
be the house of the prophets, where their. 


“'Thou liest!” said Omar, “thou shalt part 
with one of them instantly, or lose thy head.” 

“ Evil was the day that I embraced such a 
religion,” muttered the culprit. “Of what ad. 
vantage has it been to me?” 

“Come nearer to me,” said Omar; and on 
his approaching, the Caliph bestowed two 
wholesome blows on his head with his walk- 
ing-staff. 

“Enemy of God and of thyself,” cried he, 
“let these blows reform thy manners, and 
teach thee to speak with more reverence of a 
religion ordained by Allah, and acknowledged 
by the best of his creatures.” 

He then ordered the offender to choose be- 
tween his wives, and finding him at a loss 
which to prefer, the matter was determined by 
lot, and he was dismissed by the Caliph wit 
this parting admonition: “ Whoever professes 
Islam, and afterwards renounces it, is punish- 
able with death; therefore take heed to your. 
faith. And as to your wife’s sister, whom 
you have put away, if ever I hear that you 
aed meddled with her, you shall be stoned.” 

At another place he beheld a number of 
men exposed to the burning heat of the sun 
by their Moslem conquerors, as unishment 
for failing to pay their tribute. Finding, on 
that they were entirely destitute of 
he ordered them to be released; and 
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turning reproachfully to their oppressors, 
“Compel no men,” said he, “to more than 
they can bear; for I heard the apostle of God 
say, he who afflicts his fellow-man in this 
world, will be punished with the fire of Jehen- 
nam.” 

While yet within a day’s journey of Jeru- 
salem, Abu Obeidah came to meet him and 
conduct him to the camp. The Caliph pro- 
ceeded with due deliberation, never forgetting 
his duties as a priest and teacher of Islam. 
In the morning he said the usual prayers, and 
preached a sermon, in which he spoke of the 
security of those whom God should lead in 
the right way; but added, that there was no 
help for such as God should lead into error. 

A grey-headed Christian priest, who sat be- 
fore him, could not resist the opportunity to 
criticise the language of the Caliph preacher. 
“ God leads no man into error,” said he, aloud. 

Omar deigned no direct reply, but, turning 
to those around, “Strike off that old man’s 
head,” said he, “ if he repeats his words.” 

The old man was discreet, and held his 
peace. There was no arguing against the 
sword of Islam. 

On his way to the camp Omar beheld a 
number of Arabs, who had thrown by the 
simple garb of their country, and arrayed 
themselves in the silken spoils of Syria. He 
saw the danger of this luxury and effeminacy, 
and ordered that they should be dragged with 
their faces in the dirt, and their silken garments 
torn from their backs. 

When he came in sight of Jerusalem he 
lifted up his voice and exclaimed, “ Allah 
Achbar! God is mighty! God grant us an 
rig oy ve ” Then commanding his tent 
to pitched, he dismounted from his camel 
and sat down within it on the ground. The 
Christians thronged to see the sovereign of 
this new and irresistible people, who were 
overrunning and subduing the earth. The 
Moslems, fearful of an atterhpt at assassina- 
tion, would have kept them at a distance, but 
Omar rebuked their fears. “Nothing will be- 
fall us but what God hath decreed. Let the 
faithful trust in him.” 

The arrival of the Caliph was followed by 
immediate capitulation. hen the deputies | 
from Jerusalem were admitted to a parley, | 
they were astonished to find this dreaded po- 
tentate a bald-headed man, simply clad, and 
seated on the ground in a tent of hair-cloth. 

The articles of surrender were drawn up in 
writing by Omar, and served afterwards as a 
model for the Moslem leaders in other con-' 
quests. The Christians were to build no new 
churches in the surrendered territory. The 
church doors were to be set open to travellers, 
and free ingress permitted to Mahometans b 
day and night. The bells should only toll, 
and not ring, and no crosses should be erected 
on the churches, nor shown publicly in the 
streets. The Christians should not teach 
the Koran to their children; nor speak openly 
of their religion; nor attempt to make prose- 
lytes ; nor hinder their kinsfolk from embrac- 
ing Islam. They should not assume the Mos- 
lem dress, either caps, slippers, or turbans, nor 
part their hair like Moslems, but should 
always be distinguished by girdles. They 
should not use the Arabian _ amet in in- 
scriptions on their signets, nor salute after the 
Moslem manner, nor be called by Moslem 
surnames. They should rise on the entrance 
of a Moslem, and remain standing until he 
should be seated. They should entertain 
every Moslem traveller three days gratis. 
They should sell no wine, bear no arms, and 
use no saddle in riding; neither should they 





have any domestic who had been in Moslem 
service. 

Such were the degrading conditions imposed 
upon the proud city of Jerusalem, once the 
glory and terror of the East, by the leader of 
a host of wandering Arabs. They were the 
conditions generally imposed by the Moslems 
in their fanatical career of conquest. Utter 
scorn and abhorrence of their religious adver- 
saries formed one of the main pillars of their 
faith. 

The Christians having agreed to surrender 
on these terms, the Caliph gave them, under 
his own hand, an assurance of protection in 
their lives and fortunes, the use of their 
churches, and the exercise of their religion. 

Omar entered the once splendid city of 
Solomon on foot, in his simple Arab garb, 
with his walking-staff in his hand, and accom- 
panied by the venerable Sophronius, with 
whom he talked familiarly, inquiring about the 
antiquities and public edifices. The worthy 
patriarch treated the conqueror with all out- 
ward deference, but, if we may trust the 
words of a Christian historian, he loathed the 
dirty Arab in his heart, and was particularly 
disgusted with his garb of coarse woollen, 
patched with sheepskin. His disgust was al- 
most irrepressible when they entered the 
ehurch of the Resurrection, and Sophronius 
beheld the Caliph in his filthy attire, seated in 
the midst of the sacred edifice. “This, of a 
truth,” exclaimed he, “is the abomination of 
desolation predicted by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place.” 

It is added that, to pacify the cleanly scruples 
of the patriarch,Omar consented to put on 
clean raiment which he offered him, until his 
own garments were washed. 

An instance of the strict good faith of Omar 
is related as occurring on this visit to the 
Christian temples. While he was standing 
with the patriarch in the church of the Resur- 
rection, one of the stated hours for Moslem 
worship arrived, and he demanded where he 
might pray. “Where you now are,” replied 
the patriarch. Omar, however, refused, and 
went forth. The patriarch conducted him to 
the church of Constantine, and spread a mat 
for him to pray there; but aguin he refused. 
On going forth, he knelt, prayed on the 
flight of steps leading down from the east 
gate of the y aetl This done, he turned to 
the patriarch, and gave him a generous reason 
for his conduct. “ Had I prayed in either of 
the churches,” said he, “the Moslems would 
have taken possession of it, and consecrated it 
as a mosque.” 

So scrupulous was he in observing his eapi- 
tulations respecting the churches, that he gave 
the patriarch a writing, forbidding the Moslems 
to pray upon the steps where he had prayed, 
except one person at atime. The zeal of the 
faithful, however, outstripped their respect for 
his commands, and one half of the steps and 
os was afterwards included in a mosque 

uilt over the spot which he had accidentally 
sanctified. 

The Caliph next sought the place where 
the temple of Solomon had stood, where he 
founded a mosque; which, in after times, 


being enlarged and enriched by succeeding owe 


Caliphs, became one of the noblest edifices of 
Islam worship, and second only to the magni- 
ficent mosque of Cordova. 

The surrender of Jerusalem took place in 
the rar peed p< of the Hegira, and the 
six hundred thirty-seventh year of the 
Christian era, 
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New York as it was. By W. A. Duer, LL.D. 
Stanford & Swords. 1849. 

The Mysteries and Miseries of New York. 
By E. Z. C. Judson. 

New York » he ge By G. G. Foster. 
Dewitt & Davenport. 1850. 

Annual of Mr. Matsell, Chief of Police. 
Corporation Print. 1850. 





Firry years ago—it is good time now to 
throw plummet that far into the past, because 
the notch to catch at is an even one—fifty 
years ago Manhattaners possessed few myste- 
ries; and these were better talked of at tea- 
tables under injunctions of secresy than bla- 
zoned forth by printers’ devils ; and the mise- 
ries of that day were in character rather munici- 
pal than individual, and more suggestive of 
swamps and sore corns thanof appeals to pity 
and the pocket. If gas-light had then existed 
whereby to behold our city, she would have 
been seen staid and sober as a Quaker maiden. 
Her chief of police (had there been such an 
officer then) would have filled a sinecure, or 
at the best only aired his gout in summer by 
punching cherry-stealing urchins, or the snag- 
gers of pedestrianism, who hill-slided in win- 
ter from a point where the Broadway Bank 
now nudges the Tabernacle church, 

But now—the weaving of mysteries and 
miseries into a glowing fictional fabric, builds 
yachts for the weaver, or fees his counsel 
when he is clutched by the law. They fill a 
bulky volume, and horrify many a farmer by 
the perusal of its pages, as they are scattered 
over the country the book pedlars who 
swarm its extent like busy bees—hummin 
into every doorway, and leaving behied honied 
sweetness or stinging — New York by 
Gas-Light is now as busy as by sunbeams ; 
the bank of the merchant is closed, but the 
bank of the gambler has opened ; the dishonest 
tradesman has put up his shutters, but the 
ranks of toil he has quitted are filled up there- 
after by the robbers of virtue and patrimony. 
“ Night is the time for sleep,” commenced one 
of our nursery rhymes in “ New York as it 
was ;” but the Readers of the Mysteries and 
Miseries will find night now isa time for dese- 
cration of the noblest temple ever constructed 
—the human frame ; when dice and slung shot 
in brilliant saloons or dark alleys are the spoil- 
ers of fortune and life. 

Country Lyceums and moral societies 
weekly discuss the question whether crime is 
on the increase. We beg leave under favor of 
welding together the publications above nam- 
ed, to submit to them how far this question 
may embrace a sub-inquiry—whether the in- 
crease of novels and essays based upon crimi- 
nal annals is not oT evidence of the 
increase of crime itself. Jack Sheppard was a 
rascal of the last century; but was not really 
canonized in the Newgate calendar until orders 
to that effect were given by Ainsworth, High 
Priest of the fiction whose birthplace is St. 
Giles’s. Bill Sykes, Naney, and old Fagin, 
live as the studies of the Dickensish por- 
traits. All which we know of criminal-sprung 
fiction is of our own remembrance. And the 
reader who sets out to master all the yellow 
cover literature of our day, works very hard 
for a living. 

The multiplication of the local novel is a 
sight-post for your surveyor of the distance 
between the New York of Mr. Duer and that 
of Ned Buntline. Dr. Griswold some time 
since lodged for safe keeping with the Histori- 
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cal Society memoranda of the exact number of 
American local novels—more hundreds than 
one would desire to finger even if an intellec- 
tual Robinson Crusoe, devoid of amusement 
on some savage island. We conjecture if the 
statistics were properly made up, the number 
of local novels would be found to have in- 
creased in ratio with the increase of names in 
the directory ; from the time it was a pamphlet 
merely, until it assumed dropsical shape under 
care of Dr. Doggett. 

If the local novel born and reared in Man- 
hattan is to be believed, its birthplace is be- 
come a very bad one; and waiving all consi- 
derations of danger to taste and the shock to 
refinement, such works as the Mysteries and 
the New York by Gas-Licht will do quite as 
much to rouse the torpor of the humanely- 
ot citizen as any report of the Gotham 
Vidoeq—Mr. Matsell. And although their 
authors may not have intended it, their perusal 
in the right spirit will accomplish much for the 
cause of social reform and religious philan- 
thropy ; by showing us portraits of New York 
as it is (they are not over-colored, remarked to 
us an ex-city-magistrate not long ago, when 
speaking of the sketches of Messrs. Foster 
and Judson) ; by recalling the attention of the 
rich philanthropist from Hungarian suffering 
and Boston crime, to scenes not a stone’s 
throw from his own dwelling, and perhaps to 
be witnessed under the roof of one of his own 
tenements—their knowledge carefully con- 
cealed from him by his real estate agent ; and 
by stimulating the action of capitalist and 

istrate. 

he blister of the Allopathist and the 
arsenic of the disciple of Hal 
often saved life; and if the Mysteries and 
Miseries of New York, by inviting attention to 
moral diseases, will but combine to eradicate 
them, Ned Buntline, like the Inquisitors of old, 
has not been altogether without his mission. 


——— Men: Seven Lectures. By Ry 
aldo Emerson. Boston; Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 
WE are inclined to think this Mr. Emerson’s 
best work; and that because in it he is most 
objective. He distracts us less than usual with 
his visionary, metaphysical, ethical, religious 
theories, and consoles us with more common 
sense, with a kind of dramatic power. He 
seats himself at the centre of another man’s 
intellect, and thence illuminates it for our 
vision. We think that he shows himself an 
adept at intellectual characterization; but we 
doubt, after all, his ability to determine the 
right ethieal value of human characters, and 
that because his own ethical theory is some- 
thing low, fallacious (notwithstanding the fine 
words), and ultimately subversive of itself. 
Its tendency exhibits itself by bits here and 
there in this work, quite openly. It is march- 
ing on to its inevitable conelusion. Else what 
means such a e as this:—* the Divine 
effort is never relaxed: the carrion, in the sun, 
will convert itself to grass and flowers; and 
man, though in brothels, or: jails, or on gib- 
bets, is on his way to all that is good and 
true.” ; ° 
Now without speaking of the ground for 
the seemingly lofty theory of Providence from 
which such a passage as this could spring, we 
beg ourvreaders to think, for a moment, of the 
consequences, could mankind be brought to 
believe this corollary. A fine world we should 
have of it surely! plenty of remorse for 
crime! and noble efforts for self-amelioration ! 
Yet these are but the logical consequences of 
this stoicism of the nineteenth century. In- 
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deed, this theory of “ self-reliance,” with how- 
ever fine principles it may start, must neces- 
sarily result, to be self-consistent, in moral 
indifference. 

As far, then, as a man’s judgment can be 
worthy with this “ dead fly” in his heart, we 
are disposed to give all praise to these speci- 
mens of Mr. Emerson’s ability, to give a right 
intellectual and esthetical valuation. 

The equilibrium of the Eastern and West- 
ern intellect, of the Infinite and finite element, 
of the tendencies to unity and to multiplicity, 
to religion and to culture, in Plato, and his 
mental strength and opulence, are clearly and 
poetically exhibited, and could hardly be re- 
produced in fewer words. Plato’s defeet is— 
first, that 

“ In expression he is literary, and never other- 
wise. It is almost the sole deduction from the 
merit of Plato, that his writings have not,—what 
is no doubt incident to the regnancy of intellect in 
his work,—the vital authority which the screams 
of prophets and the sermons of unlettered Arabs 
and Jews possess.” And, secondly, “ he has not 
a system. He attempted a theory of the universe, 
and his theory is not complete or self-evident.” 
‘ay “He is charged with having failed to 
make the transition from ideas to matter.” . ; 
“ Here is the world, sound as a nut, perfect, not 
the smallest piece of chaos left, never a stitch nor 
an end, not a mark of haste, or botching, or se- 
cond thought ; but the theory of the world is a 
thing of shreds and patches.” 

The portrait of Socrates is admirable ;— 

“ He was a cool fellow, adding to his humor.a 
perfect temper, and a knowledge of his man, be he 
whom he might whom he talked with, which laid 
the companion open to certain defeat in any de- 


bate, and in this debate he immoderately delighted. | 
The yourtg men are prodigiously fond of him, and | 


invite him to their feasts, whither he goes for con- 
versation. He can drink, too; has the strongest 
head in Athens; and after leaving the whole 
party under the table, goes away, as if nothing 
had happened, to begin new dialogues with some- 
body that is sober. In short, he was what our 
country people call an old one.” . . . “ Under his 
hypocritical pretence of knowing nothing, he at- 
tacks and brings down all the fine speakers, all the 
fine philosophers. Nobody can refuse to talk 
with him, he is so honest, and really curious to 
know ; a man who was willingly confuted if he 
did not speak the truth, and who willingly confut- 
ed others, asserting what was false. A pitiless 
disputant, who knows nothing, but the bounds of 
whose conquering intelligence no man had ever 
reached, whose temper was imperturbable, whose 
dreadful logie was always leisurely and sportive, 
so careless and ignorant, as to disarm the wariest, 
and draw them in the pleasantest manner into 
horrible doubts and confusion. But he always 
knew the way out, knew it, yet would not tell it. 
No escape ; he drives them to terrible choices by 
his dilemmas, and tosses the Hippiases and Gor- 
giases with their grand reputations, as a boy tosses 
his balls.” 


And much more on the same topic quite as 
good. Mr. Emerson brings a deal of enthusi- 
asm to the consideration of Swedenborg, but 
we think the following estimate not far from 
just:— 

“ The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correc- 
tion of popular errors, the announcement of ethical 
laws, take him out of comparison with any other 
modern writer, and entitle him to a place vacant 
for some ages, among the lawgivers of mankind. 
That slow but commanding influence which he has 
acquired, like that of other religious geniuses, must 
be excessive also, and have its tides, before it sub- 
sides into a permanent amount. Of course, what 
is real and universal cannot be confined to the 
cirele of those who sympathize strictly with his 
genius, but will pass forth into the common stock 
of wise and just thinking.” 








Mr. Emerson shows that Swedenborg’s Re- 
velations of the other world destroy their own 
credit, by their running into inconsistent de- 
tails :— 

“ There is no beauty—no heaven.” ... “ Shall 
the archangels be less majestic and sweet than the 
figures that have actually walked the earth? These 
angels that Swedenborg paints give us no very 
high idea of their discipline and culture: they are 
all country parsons.” 


Swedenborg was no poet. 


“ It is remarkable that this man, who, by his per- 
ception of symbols, saw the poetic construction of 
things, and the primary relation of mind to mat- 
ter, remained entirely devoid of the whole appara- 
tus of poetic expression, which that perception 
creates.” . .. “ Now could he not read off one 
strain in muic.”.. “His books have no 
melody, no emotion, no humor, no relief to the 
dead, prosaic level. In his profuse and accurate 
imagery is no pleasure, for there is no beauty.” 

The doctrine of “ Correspondence,” or that 
the material universe is one vast and perfect 
type of that which is spiritual, of which every 
thoughtful and at the same time poetic mind 
has now and then suspected the truth, was, 
according to Mr. Emerson, made much of by 
Swedenborg, and might have been made more 
but for the exclusive theologie direction 
which his inquiries took. This is true un- 
doubtedly, but what was “ the vice of his 
mind” was an honor to his heart. The gravest 
fault of his intellect, according to Mr. Emer- 
son, was that he could not ignore the fact that 
God had indeed spoken revelations into the 
world; that he could not from some grand, 
lofty, catholic stand-point, look down upon 








Judaism and Christianity as in the same level 


with the other religions of the earth. Happy 
elevation! which Voltaire, and Strauss, and 
other honored ones have attained! Indeed, 


how dull-eyed must that philosophy be which 
ean overlook the most stupendous facet which 
the world has witnessed, which cannot but be 
scrutinized by him who would bring forth the 
sou! from the world’s entire history ! 

The character of the sceptic, of which Mon- 
tagne is the representative, emerges from the 
contrast of the mental dispositions, of which 
one looks to the sensation side of every fact, 
to the Finite and Apparent, producing men of 
talent and action; and the other to the moral 
and spiritual side, to the Infinite and Real, 
producing men of faith and philosophy, men of 
genius. Contempt for the fitst species, and 
indifference to the last, with a wise determina- 
tion to make the most of life, without trou- 
bling one’s self with chimeras of any kind, is 
that species of scepticism to which is devoted 
the paper upon Montagne. 

The lecture upon Shakspeare is admirable 
as the rest, yet contains nothing very unlike 
what has already been written on that exhaust- 
less topic. But in giving the great poet his 
ultimate valuation, our author Is just and im- 
partial, and 
“ finds him to share the halfness and imperfection 
of humanity.”—Knowing the “ splendor of mean- 
ing that plays over the visible world,”—he rested 
in its beauty, “and never took the step which 
seemed inevitable to such genius, to explore the 
virtue which resides in these symbols” ...“ He 
converted the elements, which waited on his com- 
mand, into entertainments... as long as the 
question is of talent and mental power, the world 
of men has not his equal to show. But when the 
question is to life, and its materials, and its auxi- 
liaries, how does he profit me ?”—* Other men 
have led lives in some sort of keeping with their 
thought ; but this man, in wide contrast. Had he 
been less, had he reached only the common mea- 
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sure of "great authors, of Bacon, Milton, Tasso,’ 


Cervantes, we might leave the fact in the twilight 
of human fates ; but that this man of men, he who 
gave to the science of mind a new and larger sub- 
ject than had ever existed, and planted the stand- 
ard of humanity some furlongs forward into chaos, 
that should not be wise for himself,—it must 
even go into the world’s history, that the best poet 
led an obscure and profane life, using his genius 
for the public amusement.” 


napoleon is painted as the representation of 
the Democratic element, whose “ tendency is 
material, pointing at a sensual suecess, and em- 
ploying the richest and most various means to 
that end: conversant with mechanical powers, 
highly intellectual, widely and accurately learn- 

and skilful, but subordinating all intellect- 
ual and spiritual forees into means to a material 
success.” 

Because, then, he had precisely the same 
aims with the mass, and possessed such talent 
and energy that he was able to succeed in the 
same, therefore was he the idol of this class of 
mankind. “ Napoleon renounced, once for all, 
sentiments and affections, and would help him- 
self with his hands and his head..... He is 
never weak and literary, but acts with the so- 
lidity and the precision of natural agents. .. . . 
Men give way before such a man, as before na- 
tural events.’ 


Add to all this his immense physical vi or, | 


and we have the ideal of the Democracy. For 
ever will it throw itself into the arms of abso- 


lutism and be obsequious, and find its ideal | 


thus realized, in a Napoleon. It was because 
the common obstacles to a purely selfish aim, 
moral or religious restraints, natural affection, 
were no obstacles to him, that his energy was 


so exhaustless and his success so certain. Of 


course, a success, without moral principle, 
could not be permanent, and the author justly 
concludes :—* Every experiment, by multitudes 
or by individuals, that has a sensual and selfish 
aim, will fail. The pacific Fotrier will be as 
inefficient as the pernicious Napoleon.” 

Not unlike the character of Napoleon is 
that of Goethe; their objects only were unlike. 
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novels possess a fresh naturalness of style, 
which, when treating of everyday family occur- 
rences, absorbs attention and challenges admira- 
tion. You may pick out her characters in a 
hundred social circles, and you recognise them 
as much old acquaintances as the yearly por- 
traits of the Academy of Design in their high 
chambers of high art in Broadway. The bril- 
lianey of the wit and the strength of thought 
do not flag from preface to final pen-dash. 
And although the minuteness with which the 
characters are sketched, and the fidelity in 
conversation which they possess, are apt to 
weary ordinary readers eager for development 
of plot, few eritics will be loath to linger by the 
story’s wayside ; for the plots of our author 
compared with her episodes are of little 
importance. 

The present novel we think the best of all 
| Miss Sinelair’s writing. That it would prove 
so we had no idea on reading the preface. Its 
announcement that “her object is to give a 
pleasing, unexaggerated sketch of cheerful 
|manners and amiable motives, of home duties 
,and agreeable occupations,” is amply author- 
‘ized. And the object thus held in view is 
amply answered. 
| Miss Sinclair does not term her work a 
jnovel, but “a slight sketch of modern habits, 
/manners, and conversation, as they now exist 
in society ;” yet it is better worthy the name 
of novel, lace-like as is its plot, than one third 
of the name published. 

Our author opens as follows:—* The most 
juvenile specimens of mankind to be found 
circulating throughout the world, may gene- 
rally be seen in Edinburgh society, where the 





range in point of years between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty. A young English peer, 
pursued through every quadrille by the eyes of 
a vigilant English tutor, is commonly the chief 
ornament of an Edinburgh ball-room, varied 
by two or three of the youngest cornets from 
Piershill, not yet tired of being romantically 
admired in their uniforms, and a sprinkling of 
unfledged lawyers still in their years of indis- 


One pursued physical dominion, the other |eretion, and not yet endowed with wig or 


knowledge for the sake of himself; and both 
were unscrupulous as to the means. Goethe 
was quite as little swayed by affection, or ruled 
by the usual sentiment, as Napoleon. Mo- 
narchs were they both, but in different realms. 

“I dare not say that Goethe ascended to the 
highest grounds from which genius has spoken. 
He has not worshipped the highest unity: he 
is incapable of a self-surrender to the moral 
sentiment.—His is not even the devotion to 
pure truth; but to truth for the sake of cul- 
ture... having but one test for all men. 
* What can you teach me? All possessions are 
valued by him for that only; rank, privileges, 
health, time, being itself.” 

A character more selfish and despicable 
could not be painted. Indeed, there is some- 
thing demoniac about both Napoleon and 
Goethe as here represented, and Mr. Emerson’s 
portraits are flattering enough. 





Sir Edward Graham; or, Railway Specula- 
tors. By Miss Sinclair. Harpers. 
Tuenre is little necessity to put “ Author of, 
&c.,” after the words Catharine Sinclair upon 
the title-page of her novels. It augurs little 
for one’s “ Modern Accomplishments,” to be 
ignorant of her name and quality. The most 
puissant crities of the “ apes mo have 
sung her 8; and there is scarcely a Sun- 
day-sehool scholar unknowing of “ Holiday 
House” and “Charlie Seymour.” 
And rightly has she met with favor. Her 


gown, after assuming which, they shall each be 
considered ‘the most rising young man at the 
bar,’ and entirely abjure polkas, negus, and flirta- 
tion. There is unfortunately no Morning Post 
yar aise in Edinburgh, or the name of Lord 

ungten might have been stereotyped at 
the head ef every ball and dinner-party, during 
the season of 1849, and next in order of pre- 
cedence, an equally juvenile débutant, whose 
general ——— made him known in every 
house as Harry Graham ”—which shows you 
at once with what spirit she addresses herself 
to work. 

Weare next introduced to a hero of Water- 
loo—a widower with a son and daughter. 
The former you know at once, and may find 
his like any day coming out of the gate of 
Columbia College. Being a widower, “Sir 
Edward Graham ” is of course fair mark for a 
clever woman husband-hunting. The target of 
his heart is accordingly hit by a ball (whose 
wadding is infatuation’ from the pocket pistol 
of a Miss Perceval—whose portrait is before 
you :— 

MISS PERCEVAL. 
MP here is hardly a more lamentable sight to 
be seen in natare—or rather in art—than what 
is called ‘a wonderful woman! One who is 
assured by jocular acquaintances that she looks 
every year younger, while she has the misfortune 
to believe them in earnest—who dances beside 
girls that might be her daughters, with unwilling 
partners who might be her sons—who enters a 
room dancing « step, and leaves it humming 2 











beaux in ordinary acceptation at parties usually: 


favorite polka—-who laughs at her own jests 
with an artificial giggle intended to be juvenile— 
who isso busy with the frivolities of life that she 
really has no time to grow old—who would not 
allow herself to be old if she were a hundred— 
who feels it a personal affront when any one in 
company alludes to young ladies as being past 
their premiére jeunesse at thirty, or as apt to grow 
fat on the verge of forty—and who is for ever 
trying, in short, to pass off the September of her 
days for June. 

“ Miss Perceval was a splendid specimen, in 
excellent preservation, of the ‘ wonderful woman ! 
By candle-light she seemed unimpeachably ju- 
venile, with a step still rather elastic, hair not 
above two thirds grey, and her dress most skil- 
fully contrived so as to conceal or to display her 
figure in the most becoming manner: while her 
cousin, Captain Gray, laughingly remarked that 
‘ Emily’s age never could be divulged unless it 
became customary for people to be potted and lJa- 
belled like his mother’s preserves—* Black currant 
jelly, 1849.” ’ 

“ Never less at home than when at home, Emily 
Perceval was for ever rushing about from house 
to house, and would have been astonished her- 
self, had she carried a pedometer, to discover 
how many miles a day she walked in order to 
hear and to tell every bit of small-talk recently 
in circulation. Miss Perceval was a living ex- 
emplification of the perpetual motion, and utterly 
abhorred books, newspapers, writing, needle- 
work, or any of the occupations which render 
women useful, agreeable, and respected in their 
own domestic cirele. Nothing makes any one 
so utterly disliked as being perfectly self-satis- 
fied ;~and on that score, few displeased others 
more than Miss Perceval, by being apparently 
quite delighted with herself, though she lived 
wholly forthe opinion of others. She piqued 
herself on the countless number of her dear and 
intimate friends ; while, nevertheless, Miss Perce- 
val professed to be very exclusive in her seleetion, 
talking so contemptuously of all who did not 
belong to ‘ her set, that Peter one day asked, 
with a look of extreme naiveté, whether those 
she was so constantly talking of were some fa- 
mily to which she was related— The Snobs! or 
‘the McSnobs.’ 

«“ Emily considered a little religion requisite, if 
kept in extreme moderation, put on in good taste, 
and worn easily, as a graceful ornament; there- 
fore she might be seen often on Sunday, keeping 
as many other people as possible from church by 
driving in a hack-cab, with a boy in buttons, at- 
tending, to some distant locality, pastor-hunting 
after the last new celebrity as a preacher. In 
one hand she generally carried a large bouquet 
of exotics and a smelling-bottle; and in the 
other a Bible and prayer-book, splendidly bound 
in crimson velvet, with gold clasps and corners. 
By Miss Perceval’s own account, her religion 
seemed to live or die according to the eloquence 
of the sermon she heard on each successive Sun- 
day ; and if that were not in what she considered 
the highest style of eloquence, abounding in 
tropes, illustrations, similes, exclamations, and 
poetry,” all delivered with voice and attitudes to 
correspond, she complained in a tone of self- 
complacent acknowledgment, that really she had 
so much imagination that it was impossible to 
curb in her wandering attention by the common- 
place thoughts that could satisfy ordinary people. 
Miss Perceval not only sat, like the philosophers 
of Athens, listening in criticising judgment, but even 
at church she did not neglect any opportunity to 
show off her exclusiveness and fine-lady airs. 
If any apparently insignificant stranger entered 
the same pew, she instantly pulled down her veil, 
crouched “into thé furthest corner, uncorked her 
salts, buried her face in her bouquet, and, in 
short, wasted agonies of repulsiveness on the 
generally unconscious delinquents, who were often 
so absorbed in their own devotions as not to be- 
come aware of the utter abhorrence which she 
intended them to perceive they had at first sight 





inspired.” 
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Miss Perceval marries Sir Edward and be- 
comes a ridiculous step-mother, and still more 
ridiculous wife and daughter-in-law. 

The antipode of Lady Graham is her cousin, 
Peter Grey, a naval captain as homespun in 
his good-nature as his name, and as dangerous 
in his wit as the guns of his profession; 
although he never used the one nor the other 
in attacking his friends, Lady Graham caught 
his sarcasm, however, and his conversational 
encounters with her present some of the most 
amusing passages in the work. 

His family in their quiet rustic retreat group 
about them most of the personages of the 
story ; and in their sayings and doings present 
the reader chapter by chapter with as interest- 
ing a diary as he would wish to open. 

We are tempted to an outline of the story, 
and as our readers will perceive have once or 
twice made commencement of it ; but the out- 
line, without the filling in, and without the 
hues and accessories which adorn it, would be 
too imperfect in beauty. 

The name of the work is not sufficiently 
appropriate. To call it by so stiff a name 
(suggestive of “ James’) is like christening a 
child of genius Julius Cesar. “ The Railway 
Speculators” is better; but Lady Graham’s 
connexion with shares and brokers is so very 
slight that its consideration ought not to over- 
shadow the rest of the book. “ Family Quip- 
sters,” “'The Modern Malvolio,” “ Portenite 
by Contrast,” or a dozen other names, would 
have better satisfied us. 

We shall therefore send it to the binder’s 
endorsed “ Miss Sinclair’s last’ and promise 
ourselves upon its reappearance in muslin 
dress a second and a third perusal. 





MR. BYRON’S BYRONIANA. 

The Inedited Works of Lord Byron, now first 
published from his Letters, &c., in the posses- 
sion of his Son, Major George Gordon 
Byron. Part 2. G. G. Byron, 257 Broad- 
way; R. Martin, 46 Ann street. 

Tue second number of Mr. Byron’s publica- 

tion is more readable than the first. It treats 

us to a copy of the mischievous verses on 

Sam Rogers, dated 1818, which Byron com- 

municated to Murray as one of a series of 

satirical characters (which the bookseller seems 
to have instigated), and alluded to in a letter 
preserved by Moore as the 398th of the cor- 
respondence in “ The Life and Letters.” The 
whole, Byron’s squibs as well as his eulogies 
upon Rogers, have passed over to history, and 
there is no one, we suppose, whose equanimity 
will be disturbed at reading the polished in- 
vective, worthy of Pope’s Lord Hervey, and 
beyond all license and credibility in its person- 
alities, with which the poet was probably after 
all not so much gratifying his malice as sport- 
ing his wit. While a man is about it, itis due 
to his intellect to express himself with point 
and energy; the faney soon gets ahead of the 
cares in the process—and probably some of 
the least bitter things are the most keen and 
polished in their invective. The finer pro- 
cesses of the intellect disarm the coarser im- 
pulses of malevolence. The very pushing the 
thing to excess by a man of genius brings him 
around to the humanity of his subject, a subtle 
connexion of passion which may account alike 
for the zeal with which Byron lampooned and 
the friendliness with which he complimented 

Rogers. At this distance of time and space 

the lines seem to us quite impersonal—like 

others in the British Bards, which, severe as 
they are, Magnanimity would never rankle at. 

Personal satire 


isa e played for the inte- 
rest of the iaatioen The wounds which 








great men inflict upon each other with Damas- 
cus steel are like those which the gods receiv- 
ed at Troy, impalpable to themselves. The 
humor of the best of these verses is Swiftian, 
it —— over to human nature from the indi- 
vidual ; and, like 2 sailor swearing at his ship, 
it does one no harm to belabor human nature 
occasional] y :— 


VERSES ON SAM. ROGERS, 
Author of “ The Pleasures of Memory.” 
IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Question. 

* Nose and chin would shame a knocker ; 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker; 
Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 
With a scorpion in each corner, 

‘Turning its quick tail to sting you 

In the place that most may wring you ; 
Eyes of lead like hue and gammy ; 
Carcase picked out from some mummy ; 
Bowels (bat they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten) ; 

~ * * a * * 
Is't a corpse stuck up for show, 
Galvanized at times to go? 

* * + * * * 


Vampyre, ghost, or ghoul, what is it? 
I would waik ten miles to miss it.” 


- 


Aaswer. 

** Many passengers arrest one, 
To demand the same free question. 
Shorter’s my reply, and franker,— 
That's the Bard, the Beau, the Banker. 
Yet if you could bring about, 
Just to turn him inside out, 
Satan's self would seem less sooty, 
And his present aspect —Beauty. 
Mark that (as he masks the bilious 
Air, so softly supercilious) 
Chastened bow, and mock humility, 
Almost sicken’d to servility; 
Hear his tone (which is to talking 
That which creeping is to walking, 
Now on all fours, now on tiptoe) ; 
Hear the tales he lends his lip to ; 
Little hints of heavy scandals; 
Every friend in turn he handles; 
Alf which women, or which men do, 
Glides forth in an inuendo, 
Ctothed in odds and ends of humor— 
Herald of each paltry rumor, 
From divorces, down to dresses, 
Woman's frailties, men’s excesses, 
All which life presents of evil, 
Make for him a constant revel. 
You're his foe—for that he fears you, 
And in absence blasts and sears you: 
You're his friend—for that he hates you, 
First caresses, and then baits you— 
Darting on the opportunity 
When to do it with impunity: 
You are neither—then he'll flatter, 
Till he finds some trait for satire ; 
Hunts your weak point out, then shows it, 
Where it injures to disclose it, 
In the mode that’s most invidious, 
Adding every trait that's hideous— 
From the bile, whose blackening river 
Rushes through his Stygian liver. 


- 


* Then he thinks himself a lover— 
Why? lI really can’t discover 
In his mind, age, face, or figure ; 
Viper broth might give him vigor,— 
Let him keep the cauldron steady, 
He the venom has already. 
For bis faults—he has but one,— 
"Tis but envy, when all’s done. 
He but pays the pain he suffers, 
Clipping, like a pair of snuffers, 
Lights which ought to burn the brighter 
Por this temporary blighter. 
He's the cancer of his species, 
And will eat himself to pieces,— 
Plague personified, and famine,— 
Devil, whose sole delight is damning. 


“ Por his merits, would you know ‘em? 
Once he wrote a pretty Poem.” 

Has not this, spite of its blackguardism, 
more of the ardor of composition than 
wickedness of intention? Yet we think no 
one will recommend Byron’s reckless, wanton 
treatment of his acquaintances to’general imi- 
tation. Mr. Byron tells us he has some other 
sketches to publish, and intimates a skit at 
Brougham, who must be used to skinning by 
this time :— 

“That Brougham formed one of the ‘ Byron 
Gallery’ will not surprise us—for in some of his 
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notes on the orators of his time, after criticising 
Sheiilan, Canning, &e., Byron pauses at the name 
of Brougham. ‘Of Brougham,’ suys he, ‘I say 
nothing—for I hate the man.’ Lord Byron 
always suspected—and, as will be proved in an- 
other place, justly—the Chancellor in embryo of 
that felonious review of his ‘Hours of Idleness, 
which put him into so towering a passion that three 
bottles of claret were insufficient to allay his rage. 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse— Viscount Hobby, Earl 
of Harangue’—and ‘my boy Hobbio ’—who, by 
the bye, has a copy of the verses on Brougham, 
figures likewise in an ‘appropriate panel’ with 
‘Tommy who loves a lord. ‘ Gally Knight’— 
about whom Byron finds nothing ‘ respectable ex- 
cept his income’—is sung to the tune of ‘ The 
needy knifegrinder.’” ‘Southey’ is dried up to a 
mummy— Wordsworth,’ alias ‘ worth, the 
great metaquizzical poet ’—‘ Sotheby ’— Croker’ 
‘ Coleridge ’— John Moray, the silver-paper sta- 
tioner—the avagé of publishers ’—and others, sat in 
turn to Byron’s satirical pencil.” 


Mr. Byron’s style is rather relaxed in this 
second number. He indulges in some rather 
brilliant rhetorical writing on friendship, the 
individuality of authorship, &¢., e. g—“A 
man like al formed in so magnificent a 
mould, and with such mighty, though so capri- 
cious endowments, by nature and by passion, 
could not avoid opening splendid flashes of 
light to the world, when he had the boldness 
to write without disguise to a listening pub- 
lic.” And he calls Byron a “ magician.” Now, 
Lord Byron in a very few months after he be- 
gan to write, outgrew this stage of reputation ; 
such adjectives and rhetoric should be re- 
served exclusively for the rising poets of the 
hour. 

The anecdotes, too, respecting his English 
celebrities, with which Mr. Byron treats the 
American public, are of a class which will do 
for the columns of a Sunday newspaper, but 
which are hardly worthy the immaculate types 
and paper of Mr. Martin. The notices of 
“Sam Rogers ” (the London cockneys are very 
intimate with “ Sam”), seem to have been bor- 
rowed from the “Age” or “Satirist.” His 
reputation as a joker is undoubtedly great 
within the sound of Bow-bells, but it is not 
quite so well known as Mr. Byron intimates, in 
the Backwoods of America. That part of the 
world has other little amusements of its own 
to attend to. It will not be the fault of the 
Cockneys, however, if they do not bequeathe 





SAM. ROGERS A SUPPLANTER OF JOE MILLER. 


«“ We have often thought that a collection of the 
witticisms let off on the subject of Sam Rogers's 
death, would go near equalling in bulk the vast 
volume of jokes put into his mouth by a thousand 
industrious pun-manufacturers. There is Mackin- 
tosh’s wonder, why, when at an election time he 
could not find an accommodation at any hotel in 
a country town, he did not try snug lying in the 
churchyard ; the French valet’s announcement of 
him as M. le Mort, mistaking him for Tom Moore, 
and the consequent horror of the company ; Scott’s 
recommendation that Sam should try his fate in 
medicine, where, if there was any truth in physi- 
ognomy, he would be sure to shine, on the strength 
of his having perpetually a facies Hippocratica ; 
Hook’s friendly caution, when he saw him at Lord 
Byron’s funeral, to keep out of sight of the under- 
taker, lest he should claim him as one of his old 
customers ; but why extend the roll, when there is 
not a variety of jest in which ‘Goodman death, 
Goodman bones, thou atomy thou, or any other of 
the complimentary phrases bandied about by 
Hostess Quickly and Doll Tearsheet, against 
their inveterate enemy the beadle, could be twist- 
ed, which has not been brought into action against 
Rogers? He stands all this fire undisturbed, 
strenuously maintaining not only that he is alive, 
but that his countenance is the very beau ideal of 
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beauty. ‘That's a very pretty girl? said he one 
night to Newton the painter; ‘she has a ééte 
morte. Ihave a téte morte—it is really one of 
the finest styles of the human countenance.’ 
Whereupon Sam ‘grinned horribly a ghastly 
smile’ just as he is doing in the well-known 
portrait. 

“ Independently of the persecution Sam suffers 
from being dead, a grievance which he has in a 
great measure outlived, he is an ill-used gentleman, 
in being made puvmaster-general of the United 
Kingdom. How this high distinction originally 
came to be his, we have no historical documents 
to prove. It is now settled. Joe Miller vails bis 
bonnet to Sam Rogers. In all the newspapers, 
not only of the Kingdom, but of its dependencies, 
Hindostan, Canada, the West Indies, the Cape, 
from the Tropics, nay, from the Antipodes to the 
Orkneys, Sam is godfather-general to all the bad 
jokes in existence. The Yankees have caught the 
fancy, and from New Orleans to New York it is 
the same—Rogers is synonymous with a pun. All 
British-born or descended people—yea, the very 
negro and the Hindoo—father their calembourgs 
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on the mind of the auditor, avoiding the fa- 
tigue consequent on a performance prolonged 
to four, five, and sometimes even six hours’ 
duration, interfering less with the avocations of 
the day and the slumbers of the night, by en- 
abling the theatres to open at a later, and close 
at an earlier hour than at present. 

It is melancholy to turn from Mr. Wilson’s 
well-presented view of what the theatre might 
be to the theatre as it is, with its third tier 
within, and drinking shops without. We have 
seen, and with sorrow, but small chance of 
improvement of late years in the actual state 
of things, much less any reason to hope for 
the dramatic Utopia sketched by Mr. Wilson. 
Happily our enjoyment of Shakspeare is not 
dependent upon the whims of managers, stars, 
and audiences. We can always have him as 
the companion of winter fireside or summer 
window, and myriads throughout all Anglo- 
Saxondom prize this companionship as one of 
the highest of intellectual pleasures ; and thus, 
though the Great Bard will have to wait long, 





on Rogers. Quashee or Ramee-Samee, who 
know nothing of Sir Isaac Newton or John Mil- | 
ton, grin from ear to ear at the name of the illus- 


‘Him d 

These are the choice bits, the spolia opima 
of the Free and Easies and the Shades, the far 
off echoes of the wit and scandal of the Lon- 


don circles, worn out jokes cast off to the 
valets, the delectable and authentic second- 





hand gossip with which London porter is | 


stimulated by British emigris at Windust’s. 





A HOUSE FOR SHAKSPEARE. 

A House for Shakspere. A Proposition for 
the Consideration of the Nations By wit 
liam Wilson. London: H. Hurst. 


| the handsome style proposed by Mr. Wilson, 


trious banker, and with gratified voice exclaim— | OT Put up a statue to him, or show any similar 
funny, dat Sam.’” ;mark of gratitude for his works, there are 


we suspect, ere his countrymen house him in 


millions of households to whose enjoyment 
|and improvement he has contributed, and in 


| 


| these, in our generation at least, must we be 
| content to seek for SuaksPeare’s Home. 


| 





BIBLIOMANIA. 


| Bibliomania of the Middle Ages. -" F. Som- 
ner Merryweather. London: Merrywea- 
| ther. 


| Every lover of books is attacked, at some 
period of his career, with the Bibliomania, im- 
| pelling the vietim to the auction-rooms when 
| rare books are to be knocked down, and where 


Mr. Witson’s scheme for “a House for Shak- he feels as if he had been knocked down him- 
speare” was apparently suggested by the enthu- | self, when, owing to his hesitation or the state 


siasm excited by the sale of Shakspeare’s birth- 
pare at Stratford upon Avon, and its purchase 
a committee for the British nation. His 
plan is to have a Theatre built at the public 
expense, where “the works of Shakspere, 
the world’s greatest moral teacher, may be 
constantly performed. That the said Theatre 
should be opened at such reasonable charges 
as shall be within the reach of all. That the 
most able manager and best working company 
be engaged, and constantly retained; and that 
only one five-act Drama shall be performed in 
the course of one evening. That the Govern- 
ment for the time being shall hold the said 
Theatre in trust for the nation, appointing a 
committee for the management of the same.” 

The odds, we must say, are greatly against 
the success of this scheme ; still it might sue- 
ceed if tried with a house of moderate size, a 
well-trained company, and scenic appointments 
in strict taste and historical keeping, without 
extravagance—a rock upon which Mr. Ma- 
cready’s managements split. Sadlers’ Wells’ 
Theatre, in an out of the way part of London, 
has been conducted for some years by Mr. 
Phelps with success. We wish we could in- 
stance a like example or a like attempt in this 
country. 

The advantage of Mr. Wilson’s scheme over 
private enterprise would be, that his manager 
would have no rent to pay—a large item of 
expenditure which managers often dispose of 
by—not paying. He, however, proposes to 
a cheap prices S admission in consequence 
of this saving, so that empt 
still be fatal to the ren CMa 

The plan of having but one piece performed 
in an evening is the true one, on many ac- 
counts, as leaving a more distinct impression 
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leaves thereof with the forefinger, and roll up 
the book when they have done with it, after 
the fashion of a heathen papyrus MS., instead 
of preserving its proper shape as a Christian 
volume; who would not scruple to indent 
their admiration of a passage of Shakspeare 
with their thumb nail on the margin, or to 
dog’s-ear the leaves of Paradise Lost. But 
we have no time to spend on such Goths. 
There is a great deal that is interesting 
about the outsides as well as the insides of 
books, in facts relating to editions, sales of 
works, &e. This interest increases, of course, 
as we recede from our own times to those 
when books were rarer (in quality, perhaps, as 
well as quantity) than now, and when we pass 
still further back, through the dusty files of 
incunabula, and the fair folios of Gutemberg 
(which the best printers of the present day 
would be proud to put their names to) to the 
days of manuscripts, and cloistered scribes. 
Here we meet Mr. Merryweather, “a gentle- 
man of good name,” be it remarked en passant, 
especially for a Londoner, who has devoted a 
smal] duodecimo volume to this subject, which 
ought not only to command the attention of 
the class to which it is addressed, but all 
lovers of books, and learning as well. The 
author, after “ defining his position” as a Pro- 
testant, and yet an admirer of the patient dili- 
gence in the cause of learning of the old 
monks, goes on to show the large quantity of 
MSS. produced in the Middle Ages, and the 
sad havoe successively wrought to ancient li- 
braries by Saxon, Dane, and Norman, and in 
later times by the destruction of the Monaste- 
ries by the scoundrel Henry VIIL, lecher, 
murderer, church thief, and everything that is 
abominable. The student curses his memory 
when he reads the record in volumes like these 
of the stores of the learning of ages cast to 
the flames, or scattered abroad for vile uses, 
and the traveller re-echoes the curse as he 





of his op some ardently-coveted volume 
passes by the inexorable law of the hammer 
to some more fortunate individual. Defeat by 


no means diminishes his ardor, and ten to one | 


he buys something he does not want, merely 
| for the sake of buying. 

| The book stalls, the old book dealers, and 
|the importers, are the apothecaries and the 
| doctors who thrive on this disease. It gene- 
/rally goes on increasing with the patient until 
_he has amassed more books than he can read, 
and often more still that, ewing to their aridity, 
he cannot read; or if he have more a 
collected on some single branch of literature, 
he finds sooner or later an impenetrable barrier 
to the progress of his hobby, with whatsoever 
spirit he may spur its stuffed sides. He be- 
comes aware too, especially if the fact is still 
more forcibly impressed upon him by a migra- 
| tory May-day, that although a single volume 


lie heavy on his mind as on his premises. So 
those which are dear to him from their intrinsic 
instalment of incipient bibliomaniaes. 

we think, advantageous. 


respect on the externals of a book. We 


margin, and tasteful bindings. 





ways buy “the cheap edition,” cut open the 


some rainy day he gives his aforesaid trea- 
sures “a thorough overhauling,” prunes out 


excellence, and packs off the rest to the auc- 
tion-room to be again contended for by a fresh styckes, and some to rubbe theyr bootes ; some 


‘stands within the crumbling arches of 
‘the ruined abbey, or before the shrine of some 
‘saint, whence the golden statues and orna- 
ments were violently wrested for the melting- 
pot of this royal burglar. But we forget, ere 
we utter them, those curses, when we think of 
‘the English Reformation, its happy and glori- 
_ ous results, and we wonder in awe at the in- 
scrutable plans of Providence, by which so 
pure a stream passed, crystal clear, beside so 
foul a bank. 

But we are wandering from our books. 
Read the lamentations of Bale, as he bewails 
this destruction of books :— 


«“ Never had we bene offended for the losse of 
our lybraryes beynge so many in nombre and in so 
desolate places for the moste parte, yf the chief 
monuments and moste notable workes of our ex- 
cellent wryters had bene reserved, yf there had 


is of little bulk, an aggregate of volumes is as | bene in every shyre of Englande but one solemyne 
great a consumer of space as an aggregate of | lybrary to the preservacyon of those noble work- 
more vulgar wares, and that a few tons of| ers, and preferrement of good learnynges in oure 
books (especially if never read) are apt to | posteryte it had bene yet somewhat. But to destroye 


all without consyderacyon, is and wyll be unto 
Englande for ever a most horryble infamy amonge 
the grave senyours of other nations. A grete nom- 
bre of them whych purchased those superstycyose 
mansyons reserved of those lybrarye bokes, some 
to serve theyr jakes, some to scoure theyr candel- 


they solde to the grossers and sope sellers, and 


Such is the lightest form of the disease, and | some they sent over see to the bokebynders, not in 
its after effects, far from being dreaded, are, | smal] nombre, but at tymes whole shippes ful. I 
We look with more | know a merchant man, whyche shall at thys tyme 


be namelesse, that boughte the contents of two 


preciate good paper, and clear type, and wide | noble lybraryes for xl shyllyngs pryce, a shame is 
There are | it to be spoken. Thys stuffe hathe he occupyed 
who “care for none of these things,” who al-| in the stide of graye paper for the space of more 





than these ten years, and yet hath store ynough for 





? 
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as many years to come. A prodyguose example 
js this, and to be abhorred of all men who love 
theyr natyon as they shoulde do.” 


Passing this melancholy topic, the author 
enters into the monastic library in its palmy 
days, and gives a description of the armarian 
or librarian, and his duties, These did not 
differ from those of a similar officer at the 
present day. The following passage is curi- 
ous :-— 


«“ There is one circumstance connected with the 
affairs of the library quite characteristic of monk- 
ish superstition, and bearing painful testimony to 
their mistaken ideas of what constituted ‘ good 
works.’ In Martene’s book there is a chapter, 
De Scientia et Signis—degrading and sad ; there 
is something withal curious to be found in it. 
After enjoining the most scrupulous silence in the 
church, in the refectory, in the cloister, and in the 
dormitory, at all times, and in all seasons ; trans- 
forming those men into perpetual mutes, and even 
when ‘ actually necessary,’ permitting only a whis- 
per to be articulated ‘in a low voice in the ear, 
submissa voce in aure, it then proceeds to describe 
a series of fantastic grimaces which the monks 
were to perform on applying to the armarian for 
books. The general sign for a book, generali 
signi libri, was to ‘ extend the hand and make a 
movement as if turning over the leaves of a book.’ 
For a missal the monk was to make a similar 
movement with a sign of the cross; for the gos- 
pels the sign of the cross on the forehead ; for an 
antiphon or book of responses he was to strike the 
thumb and little finger of the other hand together ; 
for a book of offices or gradale to make the sign 
of a cross and kiss the fingers ; for a tract lay the 
hand on the abdomen and apply the other hand to 
the mouth ; for a capitulary make the general sign 
and extend the clasped hands to heaven; for a 
psalter place the hands upon the head in the form] 
of a crown, such as the king is wont to wear. Re- 
ligious intolerance was rampant when this rule 
was framed—hot and rancorous denunciation was 
lavished with amazing prodigality against works 
of loose morality or heathen origin, nor did the 
monks feel much compassion—although they loved 
to read them—for the old authors of antiquity. 
Pagans they were, and therefore fit only to be 
named as infidels and dogs, so the monk was di- 
rected for a secular book, ‘ which some pagan 
wrote after making the general sign to scratch his 
ear with his hand, just as a dog itching would do 
with his feet, because infidels are not unjustly com- 
pared to such creatures—quia nec immerito infi- 
deles tali animanti c antur. Wretched 
bigotry and puny malice ~ 


From the librarian we pass to the Scriptoria and 
the Scribes, by whose labors many of the works 
of antiquity have been preserved to us. Great 
precautions were taken that their transcripts 
should be accurate, particularly those of the 
Holy Scriptures, which were only intrusted to 
monks of mature years, and after their com- 
— read and subjected to minute revision. 

ence very few errors or omissions have been 
found in these MSS. The Scribes were su- 
perintended by the abbot, who appointed their 
hours of labor. They were furnished with 
the requisite materials by the armarian, and 
their labors were prosecuted without interrup- 
tion, and in perfect silence. In some monaste- 
ries the transcription of books was carried on 
as a business, and large additions derived in 
this manner to the revenues of the institutions. 
Donations and bequests were also made by 
laymen of literary taste for the support of the 
emanate faciendos et emendandos li- 


The transcription of manuscripts was mostly 
confined to the different monastic bodies, who 
sold or exchanged their copies with one an- 
other, but there were also secular copyists, and 


| 


in the year 1170 we find the bookselling men- 
tioned as a regular avocation in the city of 
Paris by Peter de Blois. The increasing de- 
mand for books (for it must be remembered in 
those ages, however dark and rude they may 
appear judged by our modern standards, the 
universities numbered their students by thou- 
sands), and the high prices necessarily placed 
upon them, gave rise to a scheme which most 
persons, we imagine, have regarded as a 
modern innovation. We mean the Circulating 
Library. 

The author gives an account of the various 
monastic libraries of England, with catalogues, 
still extant, of the volumes they contained. 
Through these we have no time to follow him, 
but the lover of Old Books, who will possess 
himself of this moderate-sized, unpretending 
volume, will find many a pleasant anecdote 
and curious fact in the pages of the narrative. 





The Philadelphia Medical News states that 
the Cholera cost London £200,000, with an 
annual cost for some years of £15,000 to 
£20,000 for the maintenance of widows and 
orphans. 

M. Du Couret has given to the French 
Academy of Sciences a description of a race of 
~ oe in Central Africa, which he considers 
to be intermediate between the human species 
and the monkey. The chief peculiarity con- 
sists in the prolongation of the os coccygis in 
both sexes, into a tail of three or four inches 


in ri, et in the organization of the cranium ; 
their large mouth, pendulous ears, and long 
arms. hey closely resemble the higher 


classes of Simi, but their possession of lan- 
guage incontrovertibly settles their human 
origin. 

A Brief Sketch of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of William Charles Wells, M.D., 
F.R.S. An Address delivered before the 
Louisville Medical Society. By Elisha Bart- 
lett, M.D., Professor in the University of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Tuis address was delivered with the design 
of showing by biography the pleasures and 
benefits which a practical physician might de- 
rive by cultivating tastes and studies not im- 
mediately connected with his own occupation. 
There is need enough for such an address, for 
the tendency of the medical profession is too 
exclusive, so much so that their abilities are 
judged by the fact, that while appearing to be 
tolerable sensible men, they are totally igno- 


rant of everything with which the community | 











are acquainted, and therefore, as they know 


nothing else, they must understand their own 
profession. 


De. Wells died in London in 1817, and had | ~ aid check greatly fluctuations in the amount 


during a short life passed through many vicis- 
situdes. “The work which has given him his 
chief scientific celebrity—which has written 
his name in the fair annals of science, beyond 
the reach of accident or time—is his Essay on 
Dew. A late brilliant writer quotes the con- 
cluding lines of W. Savage Landor :-— 
“ Pleased it remembers its august abodes, 
Aod murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 

And then makes the following remarks :— 
“ These are the far famed lines on a shell, which 
Wordsworth has imitated and everybody 
praised, and which, if they will not immor- 
talize the name of Landor, nor embalm the 
poem of Gebir, in which they occur, have as- 
suredly immortalized and embalmed them- 
selves. And never in remotest time shall 
any one who has once heard or read them, gaze 
into the white depths of the child of the ocean, 





or apply his ear to its polished coolness, and 


| 
| 
j 
| 








hear or seem to hear the far off murmur of the 
main, without imagining that these are the 
words which the gentle oracle is uttering, and 
this the nursery of the spiritual and mysterious 
music. They are among those rare lines 
which, giving to a common thought or belief an 
expression, poetic, and ideally perfect, stamp 
themselves at once in the heart and memory 
of the world. Enviable the powers which 
one true and strong line render oblivion impossi- 
ble!’ And analogous, at least, to these 
instances, is the character and the history of 
the Essay on Dew. Certainly it would be ex- 
travagant to place the Essay of Dr. Wells in 
the same rank with the Principia, or to com- 

are his discoveries with those of Galileo, or 

arvey, or Jenner ; but among the works which 
come next to the transcendent achievements of 
the human intellect, there is no one which has 
attained, as there is no one which deserves, a 
more eminent position. 


Philadelphia Medical Examiner, January, 
contains its usual amount of interesting ar- 
ticles. 


Pathology, and 
location of the 
Mlustrated with plates. 


A Treatise on the Enology, 
Treatment of Congenital Dis 


Head of the Femur. 

By John Murray Carnochan, M.D. (8. S. & 
W. Wood,N.Y.) Typographically, this is one 
of the most beautiful works that has emanated 
from the medical press of this country. The 
plates, drawn from nature, are well finished, 
and are very creditable to our draughtsman. 
The work itself treats of one of the forms of 
congenital deformity, the cause of which is 
unknown, and the cure doubtful. The work 
fills a gap in the medical library which has lon 
been void, and the practitioner will gladly wel- 
come its accession. The author has collected 
the straggling articles upon the subject from 
the various magazines into which they had 
been dropped, and from this and his own en- 
larged observation, has thrown more light upon 
this dark topic. We are so much pleased with 
the clearness of his views in the general, that 
we will seek for them in the particular “ when 
the time of need comes along.” 


The Government and the Currency. New 
Edition, with alterations. By Henry Middle- 
ton. New York: Charles B. Norton, 71 
Chambers street. This, as the title imports, is 
an inquiry into the duties incumbent on the 
law-making power in reference to the currency 
and the regulation of banks of issue and de- 
posit. The ground is taken that issues below 
fifty dollars should be restrained by law, and 
that a specie currency below that limit would 
be cheaper than is generally supposed, and 


of the issues of bills and the consequent revul- 
sions in trade. 

The writer is of opinion besides, that to 
afford adequate security to the bill-holders, 
each and every stockholder and director should 
be answerable to the extent of his private 
fortune for the debts and obligations of the 
bank. In this wa gece protection would be 
afforded to the public, and the system of allow- 
ing unscrupulous or unprincipled men to wield 
for private ends the power of a large monied 
corporation, the stock of which is held for the 
most part by a large number in comparativel 
small sums, scald be broken up. e Scote 
plan of banking is held up as a model of safe 
and correct trade in money. 


Messrs. Carter have published a new edi- 
tion of the well-known Diary of Religious 





Meditations, entitled Bogatsky’s Golden 
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ury; also, ina neat pocket volume, a Life of 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, by James 
Hamilton, originally prepared as a biographical 
preface to Hal!’s Contemplations—a life and a 
man worth studying. 


H. S. Parsons & Co. (Hartford) have issued 
anew volume by Mrs. Stcourney, Poems of 
the Sea, the result of personal observation by 
the author, and designed as a companion for 
the forecastle, “brightening the memory of 
home and its loved ones, nal the hope of that 
better home, where no storm shall drive the 
bark astray, or divide the true-hearted.” The 





of ale before him, who has scarcely energy left 
to answer your questions. About the room 
lie a few fragments of last night’s work, 
scattered notices, slips from printed papers, a 
piece of manuscript which turns out to be part 
of a continental dispateh, hailed on its arrival 
as the greatest of treasures. The very chairs 
seem to have an air of lassitude ; the signs of 
hurry and intense work, visible on all sides, 
contrast so strongly with the quietude of the 
moment. Some piece of news arriving at 
midday, and demanding a second edition of the 
paper, breaks through this quietude oceasion- 





moral tone is preserved throughout. There 
are a number of appropriate woodcut illustra. | 
tions, the designs of W. R. Lawrence, a young | 
artist of Hartford. The same publishers have | 
also the Whisper to a Bride, by Mrs. Sigour-| 
ney, a series of affectionate counsels in several | 

rose sketches, inclosed in a chaste silk bind- 
ing of gold and white. 


Murpny (Baltimore), in an elegantly bound 
little volume, publishes The Manual of the 
American Catholic, including the service of the 
Mass, in the Spanish language, with numerous 
steel and wood engravings; a work compiled 


with the approbation of the Bishop of Balti- | 


more, and well designed to meet the wants of 
a portion of our foreign population. 


Aprpieton & Co. have issued the Second | 
Part of the Drawing Lessons of F. N. Otis, | 


containing sixteen easy lessons in landscape. 





ACTUALITIES OF THE LONDON DAILY NEWS- 
PAPER. 
{From the Atlas.) 


Few people, as they unfold the mass of intelli- 
nce which lies upon their breakfast table, are 


in the least aware of the practical mode in | 


which that indulgence is procured, condensed, 
and put into its actual shape. 


to that of more than one goodly octavo 
volume ; yet that, on the average, it has been 


composed and printed in a single day. The | 


number of persons employed in furnishing the | . : : ses : 
. P ey. - ‘intent, and quality of his future article. At, ness of writing was of far more importance 


‘this time ideas are started or measures sug- | than style or dignity. A writer fit for better 
gested which may perchance exercise a vital things may be at once discarded for want of 
influence on the fortunes of the world. Thena tact. B : 
message is despatched to some absent con-| made with great care, and few candidates pos- 
tributor, a good man perchance for a piquant | sessed of real so caine in any department 


writing for a moderate daily journal is up- 
wards of one hundred. The number of per- 


sons employed in printing and distributing it | 


will amount to one hundred likewise. Be- 
sides this, the number indirectly employed in 
furnishing information to those who transmit 
it direetly is enormous. It is probable that 
the whole number of persons who have in some 
way or other contributed to the actual posses- 
sion by a country gentleman of his dail 

budget of news is not less than three hundred. 
In fact, the weekly expense of an average 
paper amounts to six hundred pounds. f 
this sum, about half is expended in payments to 
persons eK pe in writing or printing its 
columns. ‘The average gain of such persons is 
probably about two pounds weekly. This 
would give a total of one hundred and fifty 
persons who actually earn enough to live from 
this source alone. The number of those who 
obtain from the same source an addition to 
their other means of living is at least equal. 

The actual manner in whieh the doings of 
the world are made known in so short a space 
of time upon the broad sheet of a newspaper 
deserves a recital. It cannot be without 
interest to look for an instant into the little 
world where the great is so ingeniously 
pounded into atoms and then reshaped and 
reissued in small type. 

During the most bustling hours of the day 
the newspaper offices are in utter solitude. 
While the most active business is going on 
around, you mount the well-worn stairs and 
encounter a sleepy porter, probably with a mug 


Few reflect that | 
the matter contained in a single paper is equal | 


ally, but not often in ordinary times. 

About two o’elock the massive street-door 
begins to swing backwards and forwards ; the 
porters have returned from dinner and are now 
wide awake, the last relics of preceding 
labors are gone, and all is as fresh as if they 
/never existed. It is a peculiar characteristic of 
|& newspaper, that the business of one day 
_ stands apart and entire, unconnected almost or 
| altogether with the business of the future or 
| the preceding. It is like commencing a new 
life; ideas, subjects, cireumstances seem to 
have changed ; things of the utmost importance 
a few hours ago are now utterly valueless; 

and what only the last night occupied all the 
thoughts and energies of the mind become so 
,dim in the next as almost to fade from 
recollection. 

_ One or two of the principals have mounted 
the staircase. The one is now in his room, 
sometimes with one, or perhaps more of the 
managing proprietors at his side, if the pro- 
prietors for the time being happen to interest 
themselves in editorial questions. One by one 
the writers of the leading articles make their 
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respondence with a new country: these, and 
many other subjects of the same owe am un- 
der review. At one time the proceedings re- 
specting expresses and foreign intelligence 
generally were of vital importance to the pa- 
pers; now the transmission of news by rail- 
roads has placed the matter in a great measure 
out of the hands of the managers; the steam- 
engine is not to be influenced like a postboy. 
The excitement, too, once so rife respecting 
the early receipt of news from India is cooled 
down; the papers found that rivalry was very 
useless and very expensive, and they coalesced 
in consequence. 

By this time the sub-editor is in his room, 
and has made a few arrangements respecting 
the evening’s news. We have said that the 

revious paper was already almost forgotten. 
This is not quite the case; it has been scanned 
in the morning by the editor, or one of the 
proprietors, and sundry faults or omissions no- 
ticed, for which the sub-editor has to answer. 
This seldom occurs in a well-ordered establish- 
ment, and when it does happen the rebuke ad- 
ministered is usually of the mildest mind. All 
the superintendents of the concern know the 
importance of keeping their people in good 
temper. At the same time a variety of sug- 
stions are considered respecting matters of 
etail under the sub-editor’s superintendence, 
literary notices, information on movements of 
interest in the various departments of art or 
science, and the multitude of topies which the 
thousand under-currents of society are con- 
stantly bringing to its surface. 

These important matters over, the manage- 
ment proceed, if necessary, to make engage- 
‘ments. In an adjoining room is waiting a trem- 





appearance. The papers of the dayand all his 
letters are before the editor, together with such 
information on political matters ag may have 
reached the office from private sources. All 
the topics of interest are discussed, from the 
pacification of Europe to the building of a 
public washhouse. Each man states his views, 
and receives instructions as to the nature, 


| 


and spirited satire, or a man possessed of full 
information on some heavy subject. 
from printed papers now in preparation are 


the Government, with a great Parliamentar 


Slips attain a position of 








bling tyro from the provinces, with some strong 
recommendation from the editor of a provin- 
cial newspaper—a reporter or critic upon trial, 
or some candidate for editorial honours. Here 
/ many a man, who has afterwards made a name 
for himself in the highest depariment of litera- 
| ture, has quailed before the questions of a rude 
-man of the world, with whom the pure busi- 


But, in general, the engagements are 


useful to a newspapyy fail, sooner or later, to 
mfort and competence. 
On stated days the proprietors, at this hour, 


promised him, and he is requested to have his take the accounts of the paper into considera- 
article ready, if on light matters, probably the | Hon. The bills of the ] 
same evening; if the matters require conside- | settled—and curious bills 
ration, at the earliest possible day. Mean-| the most heterogeneous mass of matter the 
while, perhaps a man in communication with world 


snny-a-liners are then 
ey are—paid for 


ever saw. We know nothing more 
strange than a collection of the sundries sup- 


party, or with some important public body, | plied to a newspaper: the fate of the Niger 





has arrived. He is ushered into the private | expedition jostles a sudden death m Bermond- 
room, and one of the editorial staff receives | Sey, accounts of natural productions, coroner's 
instructions to take a very decided view of , quests, movements of some notorious per- 
some question hitherto, perhaps, overlooked sonage, arrival of an enormous melon, inven- 
altogether. A feeler is wanted, or some | tion of anew locomotive engine which is to 
national prejudice is to be combated. At these | change the whole system of travelling, a new 
hours sometimes is summoned a still more! mode of preparing india-rubber, or a spring 


The general line of polities to be 


matters, some of them known to the publie by 
very disagreeable names. 

The council then turn their attention to 
sundry questions of management and finance. 
The manner in which the foreign expenses are 


sending a reporter to the theatre of important 
events then passing, the establishment of cor- 





to be arranged and paid for, the propriety of 


important meeting as regards th itself, | for a hat: all these, and a thousand such things, 

tic . "doped, a | form the jumble of which the lines are reckoned 
some alteration in the line adopted hitherto, is | and paid for at the rate of three-halfpence a- 
diseussed and decided; with various other , Piece. 


At half-past four the afternoon’s business is 
over. For the next two or three hours every- 
thing is quiet again, except that some of the 
printers are at work, not very busily, and sun- 
dry packets and messages are arriving at inter- 
a There is all around the sort of whis- 
pering preparation for action which precedes a 
storm. 
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The evening’s active business is opened by 
the arrival of the assistant sub-editor, at about 
eight o’clock. On his table are placed the law 
and police reports, shipping and commercial 
intelligence, and the accidents and incidents of 
the day. These things are mostly written on 
what is called “ flimsy,” a thin paper, on which 
several copies are taken at a time; for a simi- 
lar report is sent to each newspaper. Much of 
this intelligence gives but little trouble in pre- 
paring: what comes from known and recog- 
nised persons is delivered to the printer with 
little alteration. But the reports of sundry 
criminal matters, accidents, offences, and other 
similar occurrences are very troublesome. The 
persons who write them are usually chance 
contributors, whose object is to make their ac- 
counts as long as possible. In consequence, 
it is always necessary to shorten them. The 
amount of eloquence, pathos, and fine writing 
of all sorts which is daily lost to the world 
from these sources through the merciless scis- 
sors of snb-editors is quite wonderful. Re- 
porters of this stamp cannot repress their taste 
for the sublime, although the same taste stands 
very often in the way of their interest, as 
their reports run thereby the risk of being re- 
jected altogether. 











Geology of Australia, 
| From the North American Review for Jan] 
A FAVorITE theory for explaining the flatness, 
the barrenness, and the salt pools of the vast 
regions which stretch from the western slope 
of the Blue Mountains and Australian Alps to 
the eastern declivities of the Stanley range of 
hills beyond the river Darling, has been its 
recent rise from the ocean. According to this 
view, the fertile lands along the eastern coast 
were not long sinee (in a geological estimate 
of long and short) beanied ob the west by a 
bay or gulf, which stretched from the neigh- 
borhood of Adelaide, along the course of the 
Darling, to the region beyond the marshes of 
the Lachlan and Macquarie, where those rivers 
make a descent of 1,800 feet in from one to 
two hundred miles. As the whole continent 
rose above the ocean level, the bottom of this 
vast gulf became that plain which is now 
alternately flooded and scorched to dust. 
Hence its barren character, for as yet the in- 
fluence of the ocean salt is felt, and only 
salsolaceous plants grow plentifully; and 
time has not yet brought from the uplands 
that vegetable mould which is essential to 
fertility ; indeed, the uplands have not much 
to spare, for the evergreens that cover them 
afford but a short supply of leaves, and those 
fall so gradually as to lose most of their en- 
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telligible than all other inquirers. He has 
done so much, indeed, that before speaking 
of his views in relation to the subject before 
us, we must say a few words of the Count 
himself. He is a Pole, exiled, or self-ex- 
iled probably, because he would not renounce 
that nationality which he estimates so well. 
For twelve years previous to 1845, he was 
engaged in wandering through North and 
South America, the West Indies, the South Sea 
Islands, New Zealand, New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s land, the islands near Java, China, 
Hindostan, Egypt, and Europe. That he did 
not fail to use his eyes, his ears, and his mind, 
during these varied travels, is amply proved by 
the work before us, and by the extracts from 
his unpublished journals, which he here and 
there gives by way of illustration. If these 
are fair specimens of his manuscripts, no 
traveller since Humboldt (if “since” is ap- 
plicable to that wonderful man) so well de- 
serves to have his writings published and il- 
lustrated at large. 

Strzelecki’s view of New South Wales,— 
for of New Holland as a whole no sane man 
would say anything in our present state of 
ignorance,—is this: the geology, or rather the 
mineral character, of the rocks which prevail 
determines the vegetation, the temperature, 
the moisture, and the fertility of that strange 
land, whose lightnings even are so often 
thunderless. 

The rocks of New South Wales are exces- 
sively silicious ; the proportion of those con- 
taining more than sixty per cent. of silex to 
those containing less being as four to one; 
‘and so far as the country west of the Blue 
Mountains is known, this flinty formation 
almost universally prevails. Now the soil 
formed by the disintegration of such rocks is 
very unfavorable to vegetation, and especially 
to that kind of vegetation which causes the 
earth readily to imbibe moisture from the air, 
and slowly to part with it; in other words, 
such a soil, independent of rains, will always 
be dry, and rains will always run through it, 
or be shed by its surface. In addition to this, 
it is found that the silicious soils absorb solar 
heat, but do not retain it after the sun has 
passed away, a circumstance uniformly con- 
nected with non-productiveness. The amount 
of rain which falls in Australia was, for the 
years 1838 to 1842, both included, more than 
duuble that which falls in London; while the 
evaporation was not one third more. It is 
not, therefore, a dry climate. Neither is it a 
hot one, upon the whole ; an average of three 
years does not show a summer heat above 
90°, or an annual mean above 68°. The 
| peculiar character of New South Wales, in 








riching virtues from the absence of a proper | short, is not to be traced to its climate, or its 


fermentation. 


When, in addition to this | rains, although they fall unequally and often 


ocean origin of the interior, its flatness, the jn torrents, so much as to its peculiar soil 
imperfect formation of its river channels, the | growing out of the minerals which compose 


absence of vegetable mould, and the frequent | the mass of its rocks. 


If this view be correct, 


droughts, we consider the denuding effets cf! nature must not be left to turn the Macquarie 
the floods which from time to time sweep into a Nile, but wise irrigation and wise 
portions of it,—its want of fertility is explain- plantin must cure what nature cannot; and, 
ed. But, according to this view, nature by | after all, the time may never come when the 
these very floods is preparing these plains for! valley of the Darling and its tributaries can 
the habitation of man; she is deepening the be other than a thinly peopled, pastoral land. 


river channels, is manurin 
changing the worthless ocean 


the view (as we understan 
Mitchell, of M’Culloch, and others. 


Another theory, and one to our mind far 


better supported by facts, is ably stated 
though 


Strzelecki, who has done more to make New 
South Wales and Tasmania scientifically in- 


the soil, is, 
dinto a land! who are decreasing with truly frightful 
fit for cultivation. Such, very briefly stated, is 
it) of Sturt, of 


in a somewhat scattered form, by 


In reference to the aborigines of Australia, 


rapidity, Strzelecki states, as a fact based 
upon very extensive and varied observation 
among the natives of America, the South Sea 


>| nature, the aboriginal female, after having 
once borne children to a European, is barren 
to men of her own race. In addition to this 
cause of decrease, the prevalence among the 











Islanders, and Australians, that, by a law of 
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New Hollanders of the most poisonous com- 
plaints, as attested by Sturt and others, may 
be mentioned. Nor is there in the Australian 
nearly as much as in the Iroquois, the Dela- 
ware, the Huron, and the Black-foot, to make 
us regret this God-direeted—for such it seems 
to be,—wasting away. Civilization and 
Christianity seem even less adapted to him 
than to our own red man. The British govern- 
ment, and especially the colony of South 
Australia, have favored the natives as for as 
the white man in this century can be expected 
to favor the brown. But it is all in vain. 
The New Hollander is not wanting in intel- 
ligence or good feeling. He is kind, forbear- 
ing, not devoid of ingenuity, not unworthy of 
sympathy ; but he can no more live where the 
Anglo-Saxon once plants his foot, than his 
aboriginal weeds can where the plough, and 
harrow, and hoe are at their mission. The 
negro has a permanence ; he fits into the white, 
and in one relation or another, the two can 
and do live together. But the North Ameri- 
can Indian and the Australian fill no crevice 
in the absorbing nature of the Caucasian; 
they cannot be slaves, they cannot be equals, 
of course they cannot be masters; and 80, 
while might practically makes right, they die, 
or their race is lost by admixture with the 
race of their conquerors. It is not now, 
indeed, a question of right, but a question of 
fact ; and before it can be made a question of 
right in practice, the sufferers will be gone 
from earth. 





PAagayiniaua. 
“The Two Worlds. 


Tus new journal, conducted by Messrs. 
Bailey and Wallace, is an elegantly prinied 
sheet, somewhat of the appearance of the fa- 
vorite “Old Mirror.” It is well supported by 
the articles of its editors, and has a strong 
reinforcement of tales, sketches, &c., for the 
general reader. There are two poems by Mr. 
Wallace, and an interesting paper from the pen 
of Mr. Bailey, on the present state of Hayti. 


EMPEROR SOULUQUE. 


“ Souluque was by birth a mountaineer. He be- 
longed to the very blackest of his race. In sta- 
ture he is beyond the middle height, with broad 
shoulders and a compact and powerful frame, and 
with all his assumed blandishment of m«nner, 
there is a stern and savage temper in his expression 
seen beneath it. ‘Though fierce in temper he was 
ever cool and collected in the hour of danger, and 
always prompt and energetic in action. His fea- 
tures are rather European, and his head quite bald. 
He has some dignity at times, and somewhat of a 
military bearing. He is famed for his admir- 
able horsemanship, and so conscious is he of this 
that he is never seen in public on foot. One re- 
markable peculiarity about him is that he seems to 
be formed without a neck, and his head rests as it 
were on his shoulders, without the intervention of 
that necessary appendage. ‘This is rather a draw- 
back to the imperial presence. But his sable-half, 
—the sharer of his dignities, is by no means of 
the same avnormal proportions. She has a neck 
which, if it does not rival the swan’s in all re- 
spects, sits gracefully and at full length upon 
rounded shoulders that have no slight stamp of 
royalty. With a bright and rather expressive face, 
marked with the characteristic features of her race, 
she has as neat and trim a little figure as any of 
her compeers in the imperial drawing-room. She 
is affable and condescending, and a little brusque 
in manner, which may be pardoned in a Haytian 
queen. She is a very exemplary wife after the 
Haytian fashion, and it is said, but we vouch not 








for its truth, adroitly keeps her sovereign lord in 
most admirable order.” 
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b __________. — 
Holden’s Dollar Magazine 


Has much clever writing of the offhand, snap- 
pish, suggestive order, in its literary depart- 
ment. The following is well said, if it be not 
taken as encouragement to the small egotists 
to thrust their littleness in the face of the pub- 
lic—of which we have something too much 
already. : 








“ RED-HEADED BROWN.” 

“ There is nothing more natural in authorship 
than for a beginner to be afraid of himself in his 
first essay, and try to remain in the background of 
his own production. But the only way to gain the 
attention of the world is to follow the Hibernian’s 
advice to a bad orator, and come out from behind 
your nose and speak in your natural voice. Mr. 
Cooper, in his first novel, put on the disguise of an 
Englishman, and nobody heeded him ; but, in his 
next essay, he showed his hand, and at once be- 
came famous. ‘The two most popular writers 
among us, just now, are Melville and Headley ; 
and much of their success is undoubtedly owing to 
the perfect fearlessness with which they thrust 
themselves bodily before their countrymen. The 
heaven of popular favor is only to be taken by 
storm. Emerson has startled the world by his 
Emersonisms, and not by bis Carlyleisms, as many 
suppose, for he is as little like Carlyle as possible ; 
John Neal, at one time, made a splurge on the sur- 
face of society simply by being John Neal ; while 
thousands of much superior men have never been 
heard of simply because they tried to be unlike 
themselves. Is it not a most absurd thing to ex- 
pect that the world will take notice of you when 
you won't even take notice of yourself? The ‘ in- 
finite I, it should be.borne in mind by those who 
wish to be worshipped, is the first element of an 
Idol. Be true to yourself and the world will be 
true to you; don’t be afraid of your idiosyncrasies 
sticking out ; it is better that they should than that 
you should pass for a hybrid. If your cheeks are 
pale don’t rouge them, your pallor is your own, and 
you should be content to be known by it; if your 
hair is red, let it be red; to be ealléd red-headed 
Brown or Smith will distinguish you from other 
Browns and Smiths.” 





Blackwood for January. 


Seott & Co.’s republication has been issued | 
in advance of the arrival of the English edi- | 
tion. The Peninsular Medal is continued, and | 
there is a readable American article on Park- | 
man, Wise, and Johnson’s books on the Pacific | 
and California, This is the writer’s impres- 
sion of 

LIEUTENANT WISE. 


* But we must return to our friend and favorite, 
Lieutenant Wise, who is truly a Yankee Crichton 
in a pea-jacket. Besides his nautical skill, and the 
lingual accomplishments already adverted to, he 
is a Nimrod in the hunting-field, a Centaur on 
horseback, a Vestris in the mazes of the dance. 
Lovers of wild sports in the West will luxuriate in 
his descriptions of hunting exploits, of his combats 
with grizzly bears fourteen hundred pounds’ 
weight, and his chase of an antelope whose fore- 
leg he had nearly severed from its shoulder with a 
rifle bullet, but which still managed to run four 
leagues, the wounded member ‘ traversing round 
in its flight like a wheel, before receiving its 
death-wound. Unable to extract a tithe of the 
passages that tempt us, we hurry on to his depart- 
ure for the Mexican capital, whither he was sent 
early in the month of May, as bearer of a despatch, 
and in company with a Mexican officer, with 
whom the lieutenant was at first disposed to be 
most friendly and sociable, but who forfeited his 
esteem by the cool proposal of a plan to cheat the 
government, and whom he soon managed to leave 
behind—no difficult matter, for the Mexican was 
eumbered with portmanteau and sumpter mule, 
whereas the Yankee’s sole baggage, as he himself 
informs us, consisted of two shirts and a tooth- 





brush. Thus lightly equipped, his pace was very 
rapid ; not so much so, however, as to prevent his 
noting down all that occurred by the way. After 
La Barea and Ruxton, it is a difficult task to give 
novelty to an account of Mexican travel and pecu- 
liarities. Mr. Wise has surmounted the difficulty : 
and so great is the freshness and originality of his 
narrative, that we read it with as much zest and 
enjoyment as if it were the first instead of the 
twentieth book relating to Mexico which we have 
perused within the last few years. His anecdotes 
are most racy and piquant; his sketches of Mexi- 
can women, officers, leperos, and of his own 
countrymen in Mexico, are taken from the life 
with a truthful and vivid pencil. With the class 
of leperos he had already made acquaintance on 
the threshold of the country. ‘Turning one day 
into a bowling-alley at Mazatlan, with the offi- 
cers of a British frigate, he gave a fine horse to 
hold to one of those Mexican mendicants. The 
fellow’s hatred of the gringos was stronger than 
his love of gain ; for no sooner was he left alone 
than he drew a pistol from the holsters, shot the 
horse, and ran for his life, which certainly would 
not have been worth a maravedi had he tar- 
ried for the arrival of the enraged lieutenant. 
‘Oh, Mr. Smithers!” exclaimed the disconsolate 
mariner thus cruelly dismounted— Oh, Mr. 
Smithers! you keep a good ten-pin alley, sing a 
good song, and your wile prepares good choco- 
late ; you are, together, good fellows; but you 
should never, O Smithers! transform your esta- 
blishment into a knacker’s yard. And you, my 
eruel lepero! had I ever got a sight of you along 
that weapon you handled so well—ah! I well- 
nigh wept for sorrow that night, and did not reco- 
ver my spirits for a fortnight.” The leperos, we 
need hardly explain, are the pest of Mexico—rag- 
ged, dirty, often disgusting with disease and defor- 
mity, born idlers, beggars, and thieves—in the lat- 
ter capacity so especially skilful, that Mr. Wise 
inelines to the belief that a man, standing gpen- 
mouthed in a crowd of them, could hardly escape 
having the gold picked from his molars. They 
reaped a rich harvest at the time of the American 
invasion. It was a case of ‘ nos amis les enne- 
mis.’ The conquerors were preyed upon by the 
conquered. Iron bars were unavailing against 
the cunning rogues. ‘ One evening some expert 
practitioner contrived to entice a valuable pair of 
pistols, clothing, and other articles, from my table 





in the centre of a large apartment, by introducing 
a pole and hook through the iron grille of the 
window ; and the same night my friend Molinera | 
was robbed of his bed-clothes, while sleeping, by | 
the same enterprising method, 
* * * * 

“Surely there never was a jollier fellow than 
Lieutenant Wise of the United States navy. A 
rare good companion he must be, a ‘real bonus 
socius; across a julep, a very storehouse of fun, 
frolic, and adventure. So well do we like his so- 
ciety, that we are only sorry we cannot at present 
accompany him further on his rambles, or return 
with him to Mazatlan, where he arrived at a flying 
gallop, after a ride of 2500 miles on horseback— 
the last 112 leagues in fifty-three hours (said to be 
the quickest trip on record),to be received by a host 
of friends, and by a Yankee band playing, ‘ Hail 
Columbia !’ and sail with him to Polynesia, and re- 
visit Valparaiso and Lima, and many other places, 
in all of which he manages heartily to amuse both 
himself and his reader, till he finally drops anchor 
in the waters of the Chesapeake, arriving, with 
equal satisfaction to both parties, at the end of 450 
pages, and 55,000 miles.” 


David Copperfield. 


No. IX. is one of the best numbers of this 
serial, in which Dickens sustains fully his old 
reputation. We have had nothing better than 
Micawber since Pickwick. The ease and na- 
ture with which this character is sustained con- 
ceal the invention. He is ever fresh, salient, 





elastic. Dickens seems most at home in the 




















worthy of Theodore Hook. 


BLOOD ARISTOCRACY. 


“« Oh! There is nothing, observed Hamlet's 
aunt, ‘so satisfactory to one! There is nothing 
that is so much one’s beau-ideal of—of all that 
sort of thing, speaking generally. There are some 
low minds (not many, I am happy to believe, but 
there are some) that would prefer to do what / 
should cail bow down before idols. Positively 
Idols! Before services, intellect, and so on. But 
these are intangible points. Blood is not so. We 
see Blood in a nose, and we know it. We meet 
with it in a chin, and we say, “ There it is ! That’s 
Blood!” It is an actual matter of fact. We 
point it out. It admits of no doobt.’ 

« The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who 
had taken Agnes down, stated the question more 
decisively yet, I thought. 

“ « Oh, you know, deuce take it,’ said this gen- 
tleman, looking round the board with an imbecile 
smile, ‘ we can’t forego Blood, you know. We 
must have blood, you know Some young fel- 
lows, you know, may be a little behind their sta- 
tion, perhaps, in point of education and behavior, 
and may go a little wrong, you know, and get 
themselves and other people into a variety of fixes 
—and all that—but deuce take it, it’s delightful to 
reflect that they’ve got blood in ’em! Myself, I'd 
rather at any time be knocked down by a man who 
had got Blood in him, than I'd be picked up by a 
man who hadn’t.’” 


A LEGAL SKETCH—DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


«* What was to be particularly admired (he said) 
in the Commons, was its compactness. It was 


_ the most conveniently organized place in the world. 


It was the complete idea of snugness. It lay ina 
nut-shell. For example: You brought a divorce 
ease, or a restitution case, into the Consistory. 
Very good. You tried it in the Consistory. You 
made a quiet little round game of it, among a 
family group, and you played it out at leisure. 
Suppose you were not satisfied with the Consis- 
tory, what did youdo then? Why, you went into 
the Arches. What was the Arches? The same 


| court, in the same room, with the same bar, and the 


same practitioners, but another judge, for there the 
Consistory judge could plead any court-day as an 
advocate. Well, you played your round game out 
again. Still you were not satisfled. Very good. 
What did you do then? Why, you went to the 
Delegates. Who were the Delegates? Why, the 
Ecclesiastical Delegates were the advocates with- 
out any business, who had looked on at the round 
game when it was playing in both courts, and had 
seen the cards shuffled, and eut, and played, and 
had talked to all the players about it, and now 
came fresh, as judges, to settle the matter to the 
satisfaction of everybody! Discontented people 
might talk of corruption in the Commons, close- 
ness in the Commons, and the necessity of reform- 
ing the Commons, said Mr. Spenlow solemnly, in 
conclusion ; but when the price of wheat per 
bushel had been highest, the Commons had been 
busiest ; and a man might lay his hand upon his 
heart, and say this to the whole world,—‘ Touch 
the Commons, and down comes the country ” 


SIGNS OF LOVE. 


“« Sir” said Mrs. Crupp, in a tone approaching 
to severity, ‘ I've laundressed other young gentle- 
men besides yourself. A young gentleman may be 
over-careful of himself, or he may be under-careful 
of himself. He may brush his hair too regular, or 
too unregular. He may wear his boots much too 
large for him, or muchtoosmall. That is accord- 
ing as the young gentleman has his original cha- 
racter formed. But let him go to which extreme 
he may, sir, there’s a young lady in both of ’em.’” 
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THE HORSE RADISH ENTHUSIAST. 


Wuen we were first told that there was a 
man in this city who had devoted himself to 
the interests of the humble though high-flavor- 
ed plant known as the Horse-Radish; that 
he believed in it; had studied its qualities, 
and had given his life, from earliest youth, 
to its culture and circulation, we were, we 
confess, entirely incredulous. We had never 
seen the man, and had some reasonable 
doubts of his existence. We made dili- 
gent inquiry for his whereabouts, and were 
told that he kept his stronghold and head- 
quarters somewhere on the East River. 
Struck by the strangeness of the character 
described to us, and determined to settle, 
once for all, the question of his existence or 
non-existence, we resolved on a_ pilgrimage 
of discovery in that remote section of the me- 
tropolis. Selecting a sunshiny morning, and 
appropriating to ourselves a seat in a Dry 
Dock stage, which would carry us, we were 
told, somewhere in that vicinity, we set out full 
of hopes and doubts as to the result of our 
venture. Ina half-hour’s ride and a walk of a 
quarter more, we found ourselves in the front 
of a building, ornamented with a painting at 
full length of a gallant sailor with hat in hand 
—supporting a banner spread to the breeze 
—inseribed “A little more Horse-Radish— 
Captain Post”—and underneath in broad, un- 
mistakable capitals “Our Motto—Rough and 
Ready—our Country, Horse-Radish and Liber- 
ty.” Of course our curiosity was not a little 
aggravated to get a view of the man, who 
could thus, in a broad expansive spirit, iden- 
tify the diffusion of Horse-Radish with free in- 
stitutions and the welfare of his native land. 
Besides the main picture we found a flag with 
similar devices flying from every window and 
loop-hole of the house ; and in the open door 
of the main hall we espied a fourteen-pound 
gun planted with a point blank range towards 
the entrance. “This man,” we said to our- 
selves, “certainly sets a high value upon the 
plant he has taken under his protection, since 
he appears to be prepared to defend it at the 
hazard of his life.” On the proper inquiry we 
were ushered into a large back room, and, as 
we found, into the presence of Caprain Post 
himself, whom we discerned in the centre of a 
great swarm of small bottles with sealed tops, 
and holding in his hand an enormous root of 
the species of the Radish in which he deals. 
Captain Post, to our pleased surprise, ad- 
dressed us in the most affable and familiar 
manner, and, from the first moment of our in- 
troduction to him, treated us as a friend and 
equal. There was a glow of satisfaction on 
his countenance, which was explained when 
we learned, that the root, he then had in his 
hand, was known to be the largest ever grown 
in America, and that it had been raised directly 
under hisowneye. Captain Post, in person, 
is of small build, about the mould of the late 
Emperor of France, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
has a good deal of the quickness of eye and 
Vivacity of countenance whieh distinguished 
that eminent general. 

He has also, in his movements, a good deal 
of the rapidity and decision of character which 
marked Napoleon, often getting a couple of 
dozen of the grated radish jinto bottles before 
breakfast; and dispatching ten or twenty 
dozen to the down-town hotels in the course 
of the day. He takes a great interest, as might 
be perhaps expected, in our chief public- 
houses, and speaks of the Astor House, Ame- 
rican Hotel, and others of the larger ordinaries, 
as one who wishes them well. That he does 


constantly with horse-radish (a hundred small 
| bottles apiece per week) at a reasonable ad- 
}vance on the manufacturing prices. In his 
‘domestic circle Captain Post, and in all the 
intercourse of private life, is much more ami- 
jable and gentle of deportment than we could 
hope to find one who spent the better part of 
his time—his most laborious and thoughtful 
-hours—in the preparation and bottling of so 
|stimulating an article of diet. He is about 
thirty-five years of age, and has a long life of 
| public usefulness before him. When we con- 
| sider closely the nature of his business, we will 
‘learn how much he has to do with our dearest 
‘interests. “For,” as he properly says, “ this 
yer city of York—would be sure to go to sleep 
‘if I didn’t prick it up with the grated radish, 
| reg’larly.” 

There is no doubt that something—if not a 
great deal—of the extraordinary activity of our 
citizens in business, which has made them fa- 
mous all the world over, is ascribable to the 
piquant and lively qualities of Carrain Post’s 
admirable preparation. It is regarded by per- 
sons who have given attention to the subject 
as decidedly the liveliest and most wholesome 
horse-radish which comes into the market. As 
Captain Post is constantly visited by great 
numbers of strangers from all parts of the 
country, curious to see a man who has impart- 
ed so extraordinary a celebrity and interest to 
what many have regarded as a very humble 
esculent, a mere weed, we may mention defi- 
nitely, that he is to be found at the corner of 
Avenue C and Sixth street—most at leisure 
at about three in the afternoon (when the main 
bottling for the day is through with), and that 
persons arriving in carriages will find it to 
their convenience to set down with the horses’ 
heads towards the new reservoir of the Gas 
Company at the foot of the street—Mr. Pin- 
feather in the Weekly Review. 





* 


“PpooR RICHARD” APHORISMS. 

“Nort only lying lips, but a dyspeptic sto- 
mach, is a a Bi to the. Lord. The 
man who neglects to control his appetites is 
to himself what a state of barbarism is to so- 
ciety,—the brutish part predominates. He is 
to himself what Nicholas is to Hungary. 
Men buy pains, and the purveyor and market- 
man bring home disease. Our pious ances- 
tors used to bury the suicide where four roads 
meet; yet every gentleman or lady who lays 
the foundation of disease with turtle soup or 
lobster-salad, as really commits suicide as if 
he used the rope or the pistol; and were 
the old law revived, how many, who are now 
honored with a resting place at Mount Au- 
burn, would be found at the cross roads! Is 
it not amazing that man, invited to a A pom 
worthy of the gods, should stop to feed on 

arbage ; or when called to partake of the 

ireean cup, should stop to guzzle with 
swine! * * * If the devotee of appetite 
desires its highest gratification, he must not 
send for Buffalo tongues, but climb a moun- 
tain or swing an axe. Without health, there 
is no delicacy that can provoke an appetite. 
Whoever destroys his health, turns the most 
delicious viands into ipecac and aloes. The 
man that is physically wicked does not live 
out half his days, and he is not half alive while 
he does live. However gracious God may be 
with the heart, he never pardons the stomach.” 
—Hon. Horace Mann’s Address. 





Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul fall of 
harmony ; it composes music for churches and hearts ; it 
makes and publishes glorifications of God, it produces 
thankfulness, and serves the ends of charity.—Jeremy 


is shown in the fact that he furnishes them | Tayler. 

















Original jartrg. 
TUORWALDSEN'S MERCURY. 
1 


In fixed silence stood the sculptor, 
Gazing on the breathing stone, 

From the chaos of the marble 
Into godlike being grown ; 

But a gloom was on his forehead, 
In his eye a drooping glance ; 

And at last the heavy sorrow 
From the lips found utterance. 





9 


“Holy Art! thy shapes of beauty 
Have I carved, but ne’er before 
Reached the perfect and the faultless ; 
Still beyond my thought would soar, 
Still the high, unfound ideal 
Sought a new and fairer mould ; 
In my conquest sinks my genius, 
And Thorwaldsen is grown old.” 


3. 
Noble artist ! thine the yearning, 
Thine the deep, inspiring word, 
By the sleepless soul immortal 
Evermore in sécret heard. 
For the earthly is it pleasure 
The low, earthly end to gain, 
For the seeker of the Perfect 
To be satisfied is pain. 


4. 


Visions of an untold glory 
Milton saw in his eclipse ; 
A lost Paradise to others, 

That had no Apocalypse ; 
Nobler Christs and veiled Madonnas 
Painted were on Raphael’s soul ; 

Melodies he could not utter 
O’er Beethoven’s ear would roll. 


5. 


Ever floats the dim ideal 
Far before the longing eyes, 
Ever as we seem to grasp it, 
Onward the horizon flies ; 
Not the brimming cups of wisdom 
May the thirsty spirit slake, 
And the molten gold in pouring * — 
Doth the mould in pieces break. 


6. 


Voice within our inmost nature, 

Calling deep to answering deep, 
Midst life’s long and weary labor, 

Shalt thou waken us from sleep ; 
All our joy is in our future, 

And our motion is our rest, 
Still the True reveals the Truer, 

Still the Good foretells the Best. 

E. A. W. 
Jan., 1850. 


BLOSSOMS, 
Tue apple-boughs were white with blossomings, 
And ‘neath their shade a rosy child was 
playing ; are 
His tiny hand with gleeful motion flings 
The fallen bloomage, and the light breeze 
straying , 
Amid his riuglets bears the boy’s illusion, 
The mimic snow-flakes in a gay confusion, 
“ See!” said the eye-bright child, his cheeks alt 
glowing, 
And casting forth his little handful, « See!” ’tis 
snowing !” 
But ere the fruit that blossoms sweet betoken 
Blushed in the sun, to ripe perfection rounded, 
Life’s golden bud was at the fountain broken. 
And Sabbath bells his funeral note had sounded. 
When orchard flowers another spring had given, 
That fair child dwelt with his dear God, in 
heaven. 
C. F. Srer.ixe. 
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LUTHER'S HYMN. 


{All are familiar with a free translation (quoted in 
D'Aubigné’s Reformation) of two stanzas (or rather of 
one stanza into two), from Luther's Hymn on the two 
monks who were burat at Brussels in 1523, beginning — 


“ Flang to the heediess winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 
Their ashes shall be watched 
And gathered ut the last.’ 


The English lines are somewhat grand, but they are 
rather a paraphrase than a translation, | have very faith: 
fully imitated the metre of the original, at the same time 
endeavoring to translate the thoughts and transfuse the 
spirit, in the following rendering of the stanz. referred to, 
and of one other, the first in the piece.) 
Wiri a new song our voices ring, 

To tell the wondrous story, 
What God hath done, our God and King, 

And sing his praise and glory. 
At Brussels, down in Netherland, 

Lord of all gifts and graces, 
He hath revealed His mighty hand 

By two young boys, whose faces 

Now shine in heavenly places. 


(Then after several more stanzas, describing their sei- 
zure, trial, and execution, with a certain blunt sublimity, 


the hymn concludes :—} 

Their ashes will not rest—world-wide 
They sprinkle every nation. 

No cave nor grave—nor tarn, nor tide, 
Can bury God’s salvation. 

They whom the foe with murderous flame 
Had thought to hush—up-springing. 

Lo ! in his ears they shout his shame, 
Till every land is ringing 
With their triumphant singing. 

Cc. T. B. 





ANOTHER “ CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE.” 
I souxp be glad, Messrs. Editors, through the 
medium of your valuable weekly, to get some 
information or opinion respecting a piece by 
one Chénedollé, called an “ Ode to the Sea,” 
translated on 482 of Longfellow’: Euro- 
pean Poetry. he most remarkable thing 
about the piece, after its intrinsi¢ grandeur, is 


the fact that it is reproduced, with almost f 


every one of its most marked images, and very 
phrases in Byron’s famous apostrophe to the 
Ocean in Childe Harold. I should be glad to 
have you print the translation, if you have 
room, for the perpen of comparison. Now, as 
Chénedollé was born in 1770, it would seem 
that Byron must be the thief, or highway rob- 
ber, unless the translator has Byronized the 
Frenchman. If the translation is liberal, I fear 
it is a parallel case to Coleridge’s appropriation 
of Frederika Brunn’s sublime Hymn to Mont 
Blanc, a process which his nephew so lamely 
defends. Who is Chénedollé, and ean any 
one produce the original piece ? 


Yours, C. T. B. 
The following is the Poem from Longfellow’ s 
Collection, alluded to :— 
ODE TO THE SEA. 

At length I look on thee again, 
Abyss of azure! thou vast main, 
Long by my verse implored in vain, 

Alone inspired by thee ! 
The magic of thy sounds alone 
Can raise the transports I have known ; 
My harp is mute, unless its tone 

Be waked beside the sea. 


The heights of Blane have fired mine eyes, 
Those three bare mounts that touch the skies. 
T loved the terror of thy brow, 
I loved their diadem of snow,— 
But O thou wild and awful sea, 

More dear to me, 
Thy threatening, drear immensity ! 


Dread Ocean! burst upon me with thy shores ! 


_ Piling wide thy waters where the storms bear 
sway ! ie 





Thy bosom opens to a thousand pores ; 
Yet fleets with idle daring breast thy spray. 
Ripple with arrow’s track thy closing plain, 
And graze the surface of thy deep domain. 


Man dares not tread thy liquid way ; 
Thou spurn’st that despot of a day, 
Tossed like a snowflake or the spray 
From storm-gulfs to the skies ; 
He breathes and reigns on solid land, 
And ruin marks his tyrant hand ; 
Thou bidd’st him in that cirele stand, 
Thy reign his rage defies ; 
Or should he force his passage there, 
Thou risest, mocking his despair ; 
The shipwreck humbles al! his pride : 
He sinks within the darksome tide,— 
The surge’s vast unfathomed gloom 
His catacomb,— 
Without a name, without a tomb. 


Thy banks are kingdoms, where the shrine, the 
throne, 
The pomp of human things are changed and 
past ; 
The people—they were phantoms,—they are 
flown ; 
Time has avenged thee on their strength at last ; 
The billows idly rest on Sidon’s shore, 
And her bold pilots wound thy pride no more. 


Rome—Athens—Carthage—what are they ? 
Spoiled heritage, successive prey ; 
New nations force their onward way, 

And grasp disputed reign ; 
Thou changest not ; thy waters pour 
The same wild waves against the shore, 
Where liberty hath breathed before, 

And slavery hugs his chain. 


States bow ; Time's sceptre presses still 

On Apennine’s subsiding hill ; 

The steps of ages crumbling slow, 

Are stamped upon his arid brow ; 

No trace of time is left on thee, 
Unchanging Sea! 

Created thus, and still to be. 


Sea! of Almightiness itself the immense 
And glorious mirror! how thy azure face 
Renews the heavens in their magnificence ! 
What awful grandeur rounds thy heaving 
space ! ‘ 
Thy surge two worlds eternal-warring sweeps, 
And God’s throne rests on thy majestic deeps. 


Che Fine Arts. 


Mr. Huntineron’s Exhibition is working its 
way steadily into public favor, as one of the 
accredited fashionable visiti laces of the 
season. The room is one of e best fitted 
for = — 2 the city, and has the un- 
won uxury of appropriate carpeting and 
furniture. The ano effect of the exbibi- 
tion is most satisfactory. Next week we shall 
enter at length upon the specialties. 














Messrs. Goupil & Vibert have issued a cir- 
cular containing the conditions under which 
the pension proposed by them, of $600 per 
annum for two years to an American Student 
in Europe, is to be assigned. The choice is to 
be made by the National Academy of Design 
from “ Historical or figure painters, native born 
Americans, who were not over twenty-five 
years of age on the 31st December, 1849,” who 
shall become competitors by forwarding speci- 
mens of their work to Mr. Prudhomme, Cu- 
rator of the Academy, 661 Broadway, before 
the 25th March. The name of the artist is not 
to be on the picture, but contained in a sealed 
note, which is not to be opened unless in case 
of success. The picture should not be larger 


than 36 by 42 ine and the figures should 
Net lonet 7 heen . 











Messrs. G. V. & Co. have just issued a fine 
lithograph, a some to a previous one from 
the same artist, of Mount’s “ Music is Conta- 
gious.” The character of this Long Island 
_seene is well preserved in the chief figures, 
and the accessories are handled with effect. 
It will be a popular print throughout the 
country. 

The first number of aGallery of Ilustri- 
ous Americans has appeared in folio, with a 
fine lithograph of General Taylor, engraved by 
D’Avignon from a Daguerreoty y Brady, 
the letter-press by C. Edwards ter. It is 
proposed to publish twenty-four numbers with- 
in the year, and the selection is to inelude “ the 
most eminent citizens of the Republic since 
the death of Washington.” The lithograph is 
finely exeeuted, one of the best specimens of 
the art yet published in this country. Several 
of the difficulties of the daguerreotype are 
successfully overcome, but something of the 
severity and cadaver of that popular but fre- 
quently impracticable method of portraiture 
remains. 





FINE ARTS, GALLERIES, EXAI1BITIONS,, ETC. 


NO. L 
Messrs. Eprrors: 


“T told you so ;” several years ago, before you 
established the Art-Union—at least, before you 
made the admittance free,—I told you, and all the 
world, that only the free system would make Art 
a subject of conversation, bring it home to the 
public mind, and place it within the limits of what 
the great number of even civilized people could 
afford, or would afford. I do not insinuate that 
you have helped yourselves to my thunder, you 
Art-Union men ; 1 do not suppose you read or 
heard of the humble articles 1 pubiished,—as I am 
not Irving, nor Cooper, nor “ Samuel Slick ;” but 
you have taken one of the steps that I suggested ; 
and the result has been, that you have done in a 
few years more than has been done be/ore or since, 
by all the means at work, in ten times as many 
years. The free admittance, I believe, I was the 
first here to recommend: I did so from the con- 
viction that came upon me in the British Museum, 
the National Gallery, and the Louvre, while I was 
a frequent and studious visitor in them: but for the 
lottery system others deserve the whole credit, and 
very high credit. Indeed, it was unreasonable in 
me to hope, nor should I have hoped, had I known 
the deep corruption of our municipal government, 
that without this system funds enough could be 
raised to make a gallery worth visiting or talking 
about. 

But—pardon the intimation—much as I approve 
your labors, I still dream of something more splen- 
did ; and as all improvements are in their origin 
visionary, or accounted so, I will body forth my 
dream of an ideal institution, in the hope that 
others will amend it, and that in time a true ideal 
plan may be formed. The rest will follow. 

Union is the first principle of strength in matters 
of this kind, more than in others, excepting mili- 
tary affairs. Your lottery system unites the small 
means of many individuals, and produces a decided 
result; amore extended union would add more 
strength. And this will be formed gradually, by 
uniting institutions that have grown up separately. 
The British Museum is a noble example to con- 
template, yet an incomplete one, of an institution 
to enlighten and refine the public mind. Its li- 
brary, its gallery of statuary, and other antiqui- 
ties ; its print-room, its collection of natural his- 
tory, all have such a relation to each other that 
we could not separate them without disadvantage. 

f the National Gallery were under the same roof 
it would be more complete. And almost naturally 
the students of art, painters, sculptors, architects, 
engravers, etc., would be more at home under this 
roof, which covers the treasures of ancient art, the 
fragments of seulpture and architecture. And the 
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sils, and wearing apparel ; which makes pretensions 
to taste, but too often reminds us of the diflerence 
between architecture and carpentry,—this school 
should not be far separated from the fountain of 
taste. 

But for our own business: the Reed Gallery is 
flirting with the Academy; something of union 
will take place. What this gallery is I do not 
know; it was formed and shut up while I was 
abroad. The Academy is not what I would 
wish ; and though it may be said that it is but the 
germ of what it will be, I still think a germ of a 
different species would have flourished better in 
this country. But a school of art must exist, if 
art is to flourish, and that school should be under 
the roof with the best works of art, for two rea- 
sons; first, the students will want to study from 
the pictures in the gallery, and the public ought to 
see the casts from the fine antique statues which 
the academy possesses. In the Academy in Ve- 
nice, the fine collection of casts, and the unrivalled 
collection of paintings, are of equal attraction to 
the visitors. And if time should wear down cer- 
tain asperities, the Art-Union might find the same 
gallery a fit place for its pictures. 

Bat before this can take place the publie of the 
city must do something. ‘The free system must 
be extended to the exhibitions, or they will not be 
much looked at, or much spoken of. And if this 
be done funds must come from some source, or 
there will be small means to pay expenses, much 
less to obtain a collection worthy of attention. 

Were I a landowner in this city, I would peti- 
tion for an annual appropriation of fifty thousand 
at least, and I should feel confident that it would 
increase my rent more than my taxes. Rome 
owes half its business to its galleries, and other 
embellishments ; and New York would have more 
strangers to entertain if it could better gratify their 
tastes. I hope that this truth will some time be 
perceived, and that men of property will move in 
this matter. Their own pocket interest would be 
enhanced by a considerable appropriation, and if 
their liberality should prompt them to exceed what 
mere interest might require, so much the better. 

The first step towards an efficient union must be 
the erection of a building, and the maintenance of 
it at the public expense. If the public should do 
merely this, it would be a reasonable beginning, 
and the liberality and enterprise of voluntary asso- 
ciations would fill it with works of art, if not the 
best, at least such as would possess some power 
of pleasing. Your association, adhering to its 
principle of raising money by subscription for the 
culture of American art, and of distributing by lot 
what it purchases, would annually place within it 
some hundreds ; and it may be that others would 
associate and receive subscriptions to purchase 
some of the best works of foreign schools, or of 
the Old Masters, to be distributed in the same way. 
And although I may be speaking a word for my- 
self, I do not think it beneath the dignity of those 
who will not afford to buy works of Titian or Cor- 
reggio, to pay some attention to good copies from 
them. If translations from the best Greek poets 
be not unworthy of a place among the works of 
American poets, it is not reasonable to condemn 
copies from the works of the great artists of Italy, 
as unworthy to hang beside the pictures of rustic 
and vagabond life which emanate from the 
questionable taste of some American painters. 

This article has become too long. I will re- 
serve for another some suggestions on the subject 
of exhibitions for money, of large works, both in 
town and country. 

J. K. Fisner. 








Pusir. 
On Tuesday of last week, the long-promised 
opera, Don Giovanni, was produced, on that 


evening, for the benefit of Signor Beneventano. 
The love of all who know the music, and the 





curiosity of all who do not, insured at once a. 














as the only benefit of the season when the 
house has been filled. On this oceasion it was 


crowded, as it has been since each night of 
its performance, and will be, we believe, if 


played for the next month. There could be 
no sort of doubt as to the success of the 
opera. There is that in the music of Mozart 
which fascinates the ear of the most ignorant, 
being more overflowing with melody than the 
softest of Italian operas, generally thought “ so 
sweet.” The cast is everything that could be 
desired, and brings forth the strength of the 
company in its best points of view. Signorina 
Trufli is the Donna Anna, and Signorina Patti 
Donna Elvira. Signorina Bertueca the Zer- 
lina. Don Giovanni had to be intrusted to 
Signor Beneventano ; Signor Forti was the 
Ottavio ; Novelli, Masetto ; Sanquirico, Lepo- 
rello; Strini, the Commendatore. 

The Donna Anna, with the first-named lady, 
is evidently not a favorite part. She may not 
be interested in her character, but she certainly 
makes it less interesting to others than she 
might do where there is so much room for her 
tragic power and good acting. Neither does 
she do anything like justice to her music ; her 
recitatives are always well delivered, as she has 
so much dramatie feeling that she invariably 
gives out the full meaning of a situation; but 
with her soli we cannot say we were satisfied. 
Her voice, perhaps, is too deficient to do pro- 
per justice to this, some of the finest music in 
the world—Non mi dir, for instance, the gem 
of the last aet, which she omitted altogether ; 
but a few more nights may rouse her 
to greater exertion. Signorina Bertucca has 
met with all that she can desire in Zerlina; 
she enters into the character perfectly. Her 
acting is charming and Jady-like, her dressing 
is good, and, above all, she sings throughout 
with the knowledge and feeling of a musician. 
Her songs were beautifully sung, her voice 
being in good order, pure, and sweet, while in 
her concerted music she was never at fault. 
On the whole, Zerlina must be classed among 
this lady’s more successful characters. Sig- 
norina Patti makes an effective Elvira. She 
has much to do, and is attentive and careful. 
Her music, which is rather high, causes her 
to send forth some of those amazing forte 
notes in which she so delights, but, never- 
theless, it must be styled a very creditable 
performance. Signor Forti gave his ex- 
quisite air, “ I] mio tesoro,” beautifully, with 
grace and fidelity; it was, as it should have 
been, one of the strong points of the Opera. 
We should like to have heard him sing that in 
the first act; he would do justice to it. Sig- 
nor Novelli “ makes himself up” for Masetto, 
as he does for everything, @ miraviglia ; vo- 
cally he is somewhat tame and monotonous, 
but always steady and reliable. The Leporello 
of Signor Sanquirico is realiy a clever per- 
formance; here and there too much exagge- 
rated, but the part was well sung, and not- 
withstanding his deficient organ, might be 
called more masterly. Contrary to that useful 
little axiom, duty first and pleasure afterwards, 
we have first allowed ourselves the pleasure of 
praising what we so much admired, and put off 
to the last the duty of reference to Signor 
Beneventano, as the hero of the opera. We 
have so often stated our opinion of this gen- 
tleman’s misdirected efforts, that we need 
hardly detail it once more. In this instance, 
though we may sigh for a better “Don,” we 
will, however, own with pleasure that there is 
a considerable diminution of the force and 
furore with which the house has so often been 
greeted; the actor is subdued, the singer, a 














little, a very little softened. Here is matter for 
congratulation. It cannot but be said that the 
notes of the musie are actually sung, and with 
care, too, of a certain sort ; but we would sug- 
gest that the ranting, roaring, coarse hallooing 
(we can call it nothing else), of that beautiful 
air, * Finché han dal vino,” is not precisely the 
rendering Mozart could have wished. It is so 
attractive in itself that it is invariably encored, 
and the consequences upon a gentleman of 
Signor Beneventano’s irritable nerves, in the 
shape of increased vigor of lungs, may be, in 
familiar phrase, more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Neither does it seem to us that the 
gait adopted by this “artist,” something be- 
tween that of an intoxicated sailor and a 
rollicking farmer, is precisely that of a noble 
cavalier, irresistible to feminine hearts in grace 
and attraction of every kind. We submit it 
to him, whether, as he cannot accomplish 
fascination of demeanor, the quiet walk of an 
ordinary gentleman might not be next best. 
A few performances may, however, soften 
much ; for the present we will leave the sub- 
ject. We need not say that the orchestra 
was excellent. The care that M. Maretzek 
has bestowed upon it, is now answering 
well. The manner in which the concerted 
music was delivered, was, however, the 
crown of the performance. Nothing could 
be more musicianly than the ease and 
truth of the finale to the first act. It was 
admirable. The trio between Donna Anna, 
Elvira, and Ottavio, was exquisitely¥sung, and 
appreciated by the audience. We have not 
space, this week, to enlarge upon many other 
points that have attracted our notice; for the 
present it must suffice, that the entire opera 
reflects great credit upon all concerned in it— 
the energetic manager especially. 





NEW MUSIC, 

Messrs. Firth and Pond have published lately, 
“ Lurline,’ a Romance after the style of “ Le 
Réve,’ composed by W. V. Wallace. This is 
dedicated to J. W. Davidson, Editor of the Lon- 
don Musical World, and is a pleasing melody, or 
song without words, not very difficult. 

“ A ride I once was taking,” the celebrated 
song “ Tramp! Tramp! Tramp !” sung by Jenny 
Lind, composed by Fred. Kucken. Easy and 
pretty. 

“ Change not Thou;’ Melody by Donizetti, 
Arranged by W. C. Peters. A popular air, 
graceful and simple. 

“O my heart is weary waiting ;’ Music by 
Herman Saroni. E L. Walker, Phila. A very 
chastely conceived little melody. 





GENIUS. 


Far out at sea—the sun was high, 
While veered the wind and flapped the sail,— 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 
Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at sea. 


The little stranger, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew ; 
Settled awhile upon the mast, 
Then fluttered o’er the waters blue 
Far out at sea. 


Above there gleamed the boundless sky ; 
Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen ; 
Between them danced the butterfly, 
The spirit-life in this vast scene ; 
Far out at sea. 


Away he sped with shimmering glee! 
Dim, indistinct—now seen—now gone. 
Night comes, with wind and rain,—and he 
No more will dance before the Morn— 

Far out at sea. 


He dies unlike his mates, I ween ; 
Perh»ps not seoner, nor worse crossed ; 
And he hath felt. and known, and seen, 
A larger life and hope,—though lost, 
Far out at sea! 
R. H. Horna. 





——— 
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Tue dinner given to Judge Jones, on occasion of 


*¢ Jenkins of the Morning Post,” writes the Lon- 


Mr. Geor 
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his retirement from the Bench, on the evening of 
the Ist inst., was attended by a distinguished re- 
presentation of the New York Bar. Daniel 
Lord presided. Judge Jones’s remarks were in 
a clear, firm tone, as he recalled the former days 
of the profession. Mr. Brady concluded a 
speech by speaking of the compatibility of the 
legal profession with the pursuit of literature, 
and with a toast to Thomas Noon Talfourd. | 
Dr. Wainwright gave as a setriment—* The | 
Legal Profession, whose honorable calling it is 

to guard human law, the essential law of society | 
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ean plays, except Mrs. Oakes-Smith’s ‘ Jacob 
Leisler.” ” Unfortunately for these odorous epi- 
thets, Mr. Mathews himself, and not Mrs. 
Smith, is the author of Jacob Leisler ! 


The American Review for Feb. says, “ Alexander 


Von Humboldt is one of the most respectable 
names in the annals of natural science. * * * 
He is one of those irreproachable mediocrities 
which, in philosophy as in society, you hear 
everybody praise, because they have not force 


enough to scorn the pretenders or to rival the 


truly great.” 


The Emperor of all the Russias is called, in the 


Democratic Review, an “autocratic alliga- 
ter.” 


—and which unites man to the principles of In the new Houses of Parliament in London, the 


Christ, and through them to God in Heaven.” 
Mr. Girard’s biographies of the late Messrs. | 
Jackson, John Doe, Richard Roe, Stiles, Nokes, | 
&c., was in his usual happy, humorous style. 





don correspondent of the Spirit of the Times, 
“ occupied a private box at the performance of 
Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘ Fashion,’ at the Olympic, for 
about ten minutes, but when the honest Farmer 
Trueman enters a New York drawing-room in 

a rough over-coat, with an unscented ‘ wiper: | 


| 
| 


Victoria Tower is designed to rise to the height 
of 340 feet, or 64 feet less than the height from 
the ground of the Cress of St. Paul’s, the cen- 
tral tower to be 300 feet, and the clock tower 
an intermediate height. In the Poet’s Hall the 
fresco-painters, Cope, Herbert, and Horseley, 
have illustrated Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Mil- 
ton; Mr. Tenniel is at work on Dryden’s St. 
Cecilia; Mr. Herbert on Spenser. Pope, 
Byron, and Sir Walter Scott are to be repre- 
sented. 


and with muddy boots, he exclaimed that the | Chantrey, the sculptor, says his recent biographer 


characters were all ‘ blackguards and imposters, 
and immediately left the house.” 

“We see it stated,” says the Evening Mirror, 
“that a grandson of Lord Byron, young Love- 
lace, is in the British Army. He had better 
come to New York and look after his father’s 
reputatign, or his ‘ uncle’ will use it up.” 
Copway,a Chief of the Chippeway, 
in a very able pamphlet, has submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress a plan for the “ Organi- 
zation of a new Indian Territory, east of the 
Missouri River.” 

We have been requested to state,” says the Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer, “that the manuscript of 
Washington’s Farewell Address will be sold at 
PUBLIC SALE On the 12th of February, as adver- 
tised, and the sale will be pefemptory, be the 
price what it may. The statement made in 
Congress that it was offered at private sale by 
the Administrators, was erroneous; such never 





George Jones, “ whenever he saw a man fond 
of, or cultivating a superfluous growth of hair, 
or imitating a Raphaelesque appearance, would 
present such a person with a shilling, and beg 
that he would encourage some hair-dresser by 
his custom.” 


The London Literary Gazette says of the fashion- 


able songs of the day—* these realms were 
never so stultified and besotted as at this hour, 
when we are inundated with a class of com- 
positions so infinitely beneath contempt, that to 
waste a word upon their inanity would be a 
waste indeed.” 


M. Nisard, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, says: 


“T once asked a miller, on a Sunday after the 
sails of his mill had been idle for a week, if he 
did not regret losing the wind which God caused 
to blow that day? ‘I have always remarked,’ 
he answered, ‘ that what is gained on the Sun- 
day is lost on the Monday.’” 


was their intention, and it will not be so disposed | “ No better illustration,” says the Report of the N. 


of.” 
The Boston correspondent of the. Salem Register | 
relates the following anecdote of a once cele- | 
brated actress, and now equally celebrated reader | 
of Shakspeare, which occurred at the Revere | 
House during a recent visit to the city :—A | 
waiter carried in her dinner a little before the | 
appointed hour. She was writing, and impa- | 
tient of interruption, glanced at her watch, and | 
beckoned him angrily to take the dishes away | 
again. He hesitated. 
the tragédienne, fixing such an eye upon him as | 
made the dishes shake in his hands. “ It lacks | 
but three minutes of it,” he meekly urged. “I 

DINE AT Five!” thundered the ex-actress, and | 
brought down her arm with such foree upon her | 
desk, that it nearly took the astonished waiter | 
off his feet. A moment and he was among the | 
missing. 

From the Report to the New York State Legisla- 
ture of the Commissioners appointed to mature 
a plan for an Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Farm, we learn that while the average 
production of wheat, oats, and potatoes per acre 
in England, is respectively 28, 58, and 350 
bushels ; in Scotland, 32, 56, 400 ; in Flanders, 
32, 52, 550 ; that of our best counties, Dutchess 
and Columbia, is only 15, 30, and 150. 

A little knowledge is sometimes available to a 
critic. A writer in the Evening Mirror says 
of Mr. Boker’s tragedy of “ Anna Boleyn :”— 
“It has the subdued tone and scholarly finish of 
the best specimens of literary art, and is as far 
removed from the feeble sentimentalism and af- 
fected elegance of Willis, as from the vulgar 
rudeness and unmeaning fustian of Mathews. 
We know of nothing equal to it among Ameri- 





~ 


Y. State Agricultural Commissioners, “ can be 
had of the rude and unskilful mode in which do- 
mestic animals are treated when diseased, than 
some of the directions given in agricultural 
works ; such as thrusting wires up the nostrils of 
sheep, to remove insects in the head; driving 
a knife into the stomach of an ox, to relieve him 
from gas generated by fermented food; and 
twisting a feather round in the wind-pipe of a 
chicken, to destroy the gapes.” 


“ Is’t five o’clock ?” said Cornelius Mathews has undertaken the editorship 


of the “ Weekly Review,” an exceedingly well 
filled miscellaneous newspaper, published in this 
city. The sketches of New York, for which 
Mr. Mathews is so well known to the public, 
are continued in this journal under a novel title. 
The “ Thumb-Nail ” Sketch, by Mr. Pinfeather, 
of Captain Post, in a late number, is a capital 
piece of burlesque on the biographies of great- 
ness. 


Herman Melville has returned from his visit to 


Europe, in the packet ship Independence, which 
reached this port last week. Notwithstanding 
the unsett!ed state of the International Copyright 
Question, he was met in a spirit of liberality by 
Mr. Bentley, who is at present largely engaged 
in the publication of American books, with 
whom he entered into a satisfactory arrangement 
for his next work. It is a romance entitled 
“ White Jacket; or, the World in a Man-of- 
War,” and will, we understand, be issued by 
the Messrs. Harper, in the course of the 
ensuing month. The title is significant of a 
survey of the whole subject, and we may expect, 
along with an interesting story, some light to be 
incidentally thrown on the important Naval 
Reform questions of the day. 











“ Examining the other day,” says the Weekly Re- 


view,“ some old books and records relating to 
the early history of our island, we found set 
down to its credit the self-same weather and 
climate which belong to it at this day in the 
good new year 1850 ;—the same soft rays of 
sunshine and summer creeping in upon the cold 
form of winter.” The thermometer stood, on 
the 26th and 27th of January of the present 
year, at noon, at 50° and 52°. 


The Evening Post recommends the topic of Inter- 


national Copyright as a profitable one at the 
present time for a Member of Congress who 
would “ secure to himself an honorable distinc - 
tion by some proceeding out of the common 
track of party legislation ; the class of American 
authors being more numerous than that of 
the American mill-owners, though unfortunately 
not so rich; and their good opinion, if fairly 
won by successfully supporting a cause of 
which few deny the justice, though nobody in 
public life takes the trouble to become its cham- 
pion, worth possessing.” 


“ A court,” says the London Examiner, in respect 


to the Lord Chamberlain and certain preposte- 
rous state usages, “that does not keep pace 
with a People will look smaller through the 
tube which Mr. Stephenson is throwing across 
the Menai Straits than it looked before.” 


Transportation, though shaken in the public con- 


fidence in England, is by no means relinquished. 
A new batch of convicts, it is stated, will be 
forwarded to the settlement at Perth, Western 
Australia. ares 


The committee of the principal library of Burton- 


upon-Trent, says a correspondent of the Athe- 
neum, have burnt Miss Martineau’s Travels in 
the East “ with every mark of indignation !” 


The Paris Correspondent of the London Literary 


Gazette pronounces the “ Jour de [ An” a nui- 
sance ;—inasmuch as with all its demonstra- 
tions of friendship and affection between relatives 
and acquaintances, it has none of the jovial, 
genial heartiness of jolly old Christmas of Old 
England ; and, not least, it requires the giving 
of so much money to servants and others, so 
many toys to children, and so many étrennes to 
lady friends, as to be an awful tax on the 
purse. 


Auction sales of private, collections of pictures and 


works of art fe very common now in Paris, an 
indication, it is thought, of the want of a feeling 
of security. They, however, bring good prices. 


The Electric Telegraph between France and 


England, by a submarine communication across 
the Channel, has been authorized by the Presi- 
dent, and will, it is said, be immediately estab- 
lished, bringing Paris within a minute of London. 


Patrick Frazer Tytler, the well-known historian, 


died lately at Malvern in England. He was 
the author of “ The History of Scotland,” the 
« Lives of Scottish Worthies,” the “« Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” &c. He enjoyed a pension, 
obtained through Sir Robert Peel, of £200. 


John Danecan, the English traveller in Africa, 


lately deceased, a man of character and resolu- 
tion, was the son of a small farmer in North 
Britain, had served 18 years in the Life Guards, 
and accompanied the expedition to the Niger in 
1842, in which he received a severe wound. 
He again entered the country and made various 
original observations in 1844, under the auspices 
of@the Geographical Society, published in the 
society’s journal. He died on his way to Daho- 
mey, for which place he had been appointed 
Vice-Consul. 


“Within two more centuries,’ writes Walter 


Savage Landon, “Rio de Janeiro and Valpa- 
raiso will be the richest of the cities in the forty 
United States, and will contend with each other 
which of the two speaks with most purity the 
Anglo-Saxcn tongue.” 


“We never knew,” says Mrs. S. C. Hall, in the 


Art-Journal, “ one of those women who are for 
upsetting the Christian order of man’s prece- 
dence, who was not a restless, discontented per- 
son, and even more to be pitied, because more 
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The Journal de Constantinople confirms the in- 


The procession of the Beuf Gras is to be revived 


A German writer observes, in a recent volume on 


A correspondent of the Tribune furnishes the ex- 


The deposits at the four U.S. Mints during the 


Mr. Willis, in the Home Journal, notices some of 


An informal report has been made by the Com- 
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unhappy, than the weak and suffering woman, | There were 1,453 convicts in the three prisons of | 


who, bearing her cross in humble imitation of 
Him who, when ‘reviled, reviled not again, 
presses onward in her thorny path of duty, look- 
ing forward to the future while enduring the | 
present, and not unfrequently rewarded by win- 
ning back, even at the eleventh hour, the wan- | 
dering heart.” 


Mr. Silk Buckingham, the lecturer, has received | 


a vote of thanks from the inhabitants of Alloa, | 
in Scotland, “ for the information he had com- 

municated in his very fluent and impressive | 
manner.” 


Walter Savage Landor has borne his testimony to | 


the Hungarian cause in some verses commenc- 
ing :— 


Death in the battle is not death— 

Deep, deep may seem the mortal groan, 
Yet sweeter than an infant's breath 

Is Honor’s on that field alone. 


Where Kossuth called his spirits forth 
Aloft from Danaw’s heaving breast ; 

They quelled the South, they shook the North, 
They sank by fraud, not strength represt. 


If Freedom's social fire lies quenched, 
O England! was it not by thee ? 

Ere from such hands the sword was wrenched, 
Thine was the power to shield the free. 


telligence that M. de Lamartine has become the 
possessor of a considerable extent of land near 
Smyrna. 

| 





The President of the French Republic, on the re- | 


port of the Minister of the Marine, has con- | 
ferred the decoration of the Legion of Honor on | 
twenty naval surgeons, for their exertions during | 
the prevalence of the cholera at the various | 
naval ports. 


in Paris this year. 


sketches, it is supposed, of the victories of the | 
French over the Romans! 


the social condition of Great Britain :—There 
is such a scarcity of thieves in England, that 
they are obliged to offer a reward for their disco- 
very.” 


act locality of Washington Irving’s birth-place, 
in this extract from a letter of Geoffrey Crayon 
himself :—“« The spot where I was born was on 
the west side of William street, next door to the 
corner of Fulton, now occupied in part by the 
Washington Stores.” 


year 1849, amounted to $14,609,463, of which 
$12,243,175 were in gold. The California 
Gold brought to the U.S. Mints since its first 
discovery is $6,191,696. 


the subtle influences of Mr. Emerson’s tone and 
delivery :—* A man who should make a visit 
of charity, and after expressing all proper sym- 
pathy, should bid adieu to the poor woman, 
leaving her very grateful for his kind feelings, 
but should suddenly return, after shutting the 
door, and give her a guinea, would produce just 
the effect of his most electric sentences. You 
do not observe it in reading, because you with- 
hold the emphasis till you come to the key-word. 
But, in delivery, his cadences tell you that the 
meaning is given, and the interest of the sentence 
all over, when—flash !—comes a single word or 
phrase, like lightning after listened-out thunder, 
and illuminates, with astonishing vividness, the 
cloud you have striven to see into.” 


missioners of Emigration, from which it appears 
that the emigration into the city of New York 
for the year 1849 has been one sixth more than 
it was in 1848. These are the statistics of 1849: 
Total number of passengers who landed at the 
port of New York, was 234,271. Of these 
there were citizens, 13,668 ; and aliens,'220,603. 
Of these were natives of Ireland, 112,591 ; of 











Germany, 55,705 ; of other countries, 52,307. 





‘ 


The Reform Club nearly lost its renowned cook, 


‘ 


Thomas Moore, the poet,” says the Art-Journal, 


this State on the Ist December, 1849, an in- | 
crease of 174 since last year. The average | 
number of the convicts in all the prisons being 
1,3854, and the deaths (except three accidental) 
being 31, the mortality was 1 in 44 2.3, or about | 
24 per cent. Among the prisoners at Auburn | 
are, 2 lawyers, 1 physician, 10 barbers, 12 cooks, | 
230 foreigners, 49 who have had a good English 

education, 9 who have had a classical educa- 

tion, 555 intemperate, 390 moderate drinkers, 

54 total abstinents, seven hundred and seventy- 

five tobacco chewers! 264 had been gamblers, 

five hundred and twenty were deprived of a 

home, 68 were separated from their wives. 


| The Tribune translates a foreign letter from a 


writer at a Venice, which contains some details 
of the present state of the city :—*1 stopped | 
my gondola at one of those magnificent palaces 

which involuntarily enchain every spectator by 

their perfect architecture. On the steps and the | 
porch was a crowd of men. I asked what the | 
matter was. An auction of all the furniture. I 

went up stairs until 1 came through a row of 

high marble columns, ornamented with costly 

frescos, into the room where the auction was 

held. ‘The hammer was just striking off two 

splendid pier-glasses, of the celebrated manufac- | 
ture of Ribaldi, for a mere song, to an old wo- | 
man who kept a curiosity shop. Other valuable 

articles went in the same way, in which you 

saw at the first glance the splendid history of | 
centuries. For collectors of antiquity, Venice | 
now opens rich, and I heard that commissions | 
are constantly sent over by England. Many | 
private galleries were to be previously removed. 
The palace itself, which cost at least a million | 
of franes, was sold for 54,000 florins. ‘The pur- 

chaser is to turn it into a soap-tactory.” 


; Some very remarkable letters of De Maistre, the 
Horace Vernet is en route to Rome, to take | 


great Catholic writer, on Public Education in 
Russia, are shortly to appear in Paris. 


By the way,” writes the London correspondent | 


of the Evening Mirror, by the last steamer, | 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
“ what a climax te the Abbotsford dreams of | 
perpetuating an ennobled ancestry was disclosed, 
in the records of the Bankruptey Court, this 
week, in the infamous case of one Ferris, where | 
we find the son of Lockhart—heir to the | 
Waverley patrimony—not only the dupe of 
blacklegs, jockeys, usurers, hell-keepers, and all | 
the lower ministering vermin of scapegrace im- 
providence, but alternately laughed at and 
pitied by these plunderers as, < illiterate, stupid, 
and green as grass.’ And these terms applied 
to the grandson and sole surviving representa- 
tive of the name and honors of Scott!” 





M. Soyer, recently, by the breaking of the ice in 
St. James’s Park. He was rescued by the Hu- 
mane Society; since which he has testified his | 
gratitude by paying a subscription of ten guineas, | 
thereby constituting himself a life-governor. 


“is in the enjoyment of good health, physical 
and intellectual, at his cottage at Sloperton, | 
takes his daily walks along the terrace which | 
borders his pretty garden, and drives as usual | 
each day in a small pony carriage. He is not 
living in more than the ordinary retirement in | 
which he has passed the last seven or eight years | 
of his life.” | 


' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Warburton, the talented author of The Cres- 


| 
“ Miss Bronte, the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre’ and 


cent and the Cross, has granted a rental abate- 
ment of 25 per cent. to his tenants in the county 
of Kilkenny. 


‘ Shirley, says a London correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer, “ is the survivor of three 
sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, who each 
have been before the public under the assumed | 
name of Bell; Charlotte as Currer Bell, Emily 
as Ellis Bell, and Anne as Acton Bell. Emily 


published a volume of Poems under her assumed 
name of Ellis Bell ; and Anne wrote ‘ Wildfell 
Hall’ as Acton Be!l; Emily and Anne both 








died consumptive, but Charlotte remains, and we 


hope will long continue to do so, to amuse and 
instruct the world with some more of the lucu- 
brations of Currer Bell.” 


There were printed in France in 1849 8,276 works 


of all sorts, less by 170 than the number pub- 
lished in 1548, the year of the revolution. Of 
this number, 7,378 were books in all languages, 
living and dead ; 672 stamps, engravings, and 
lithographs ; and 226 musical works. 


The pictures left by the late William Etty, R.A., 


are shortly to be disposed of. 


A leader of the London Daily News turnishes the 


following statisties:—The colonial dominions 
of Great Britain (exclusive of the East India 
Company’s territories) have an extent of about 
6,000,000 square miles. Of these, about 2,500,- 
QUU are situated to the north of the tropies, 
rather more than a million within the tropics, 
and about 2,500,000 to the south of the tropics. 
They were inhabited in 1846 by about 6,500,000 
persons, of whom nearly 2,500,000 are whites, 
1,500,000 being whites of British birth or de- 
scent. ‘The number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom to these colonies was 129,851 
in 1846, and 258,270 in 1847. The average 
value of the annual exports of British manufac- 
tures and produce to these colonies was 9,985,- 
9481. for the five years ending 1836; 13,453,- 
6591. for the five years ending 1841 ; and 14,- 
355,4611. for the five years ending 1846.” 


“The journalist,’ writes the North British Mail, 


“is rewarded for his aching eyes, heavy head- 
aches, and many waking hours in which he is 
either reading or writing always, by pleasures of 
his own. It is delightful to him to watch events. 
He is himself an organ of the publie voice. 
His business is to say what many think. He 
thus lives the public life of the time, and throbs 
to the pulsations of the general heart of the 
people.” 


The British press, calculates Bentley's Miscellany, 


sent forth in 1849 in the daily and provincial 
papers, a printed surface of 1,466,150,000 
square feet, enough if joined one to another to 
encircle the earth at the equator nearly six times. 





THE STORY-TELLERS. 
Aut blessings on their name and fame, 
The pleasant story-tellers, 


The benefactors of the world, 
Care soothers—sorrow-quellers. 


Bles-ings upon them each and all, 
From sweet Scheherazade— 
(The best of story-tellers yet, 
And model of a lady ;—) 


To modern times when other dames, 
As tender and loquacions, 

Pour torth three volumes at a time, 
Romantic and vivacious. 


Blessings upon them! whatsoe’er 
Their language or their nation, 

Who people earth with deathless forms 
Of beautiful creation ;— 


On old Boccaccio, gay as youth— 
On Chaucer, fresh as morning, 

On heavenly Shakspeare, friend of man, 
Humanity adorning ;— 


On stanch Defoe, whose fruits were sweet, 
Though somewhat stubborn-rinded ;— 
On honest Bunyan, firm of faith, 
Sublime, but simple-minded ;— 


On Swift, from out whose bitterness 
There came a sweetness after— 

On Sterne, the master of our tears, 
The ruler of our laughter ;— 


On Fielding, from whose wondrous pen, 
Came forth a stream incessant, 

Of wit and mirth, and feeling, too, 
And genial fancies pleasant ;— , 


On Smollet, Goldsmith, Richardson ;— 
And Ratcliffe, ruin-hauntress, 

Dear to our hearts for youthfal dreams, 
A sweet but sad enchantress ;— 


On Walter Scott, great potentate, 
Who rule! o'er wide dominions, 

As wide as fancy e’er surveyed, 
On her supporting pinions ;— 


On Dickens, monarch of our hearts— 
The wizard’s fit successor ; 

And on all story-te!lers trae— 
The greater and the les‘«r ; 
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On all who've spurred through fairy jand, 
Their flying Rosinantes ; 

On Rabelais, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Le Sage, and quaint Cervantes. 


But if my voice might claim for one 
A special benediction, | 

I'd pour iton Le Sage’s head, | 
For his immortal fiction. 


The roguish boy of Santillane— | 
Who has not read his story ? 
Who has not reveiled o'er his faults, 
His trials and his glory ? 


Who has not learned in youth or age 
Some wisdom from his preaching, 

Some gem of truth he might have scorned 
From more obtrusive teaching ? 


| 


Bat blessings on them each and all, 
I make no reservation ; 

If in their page they love mankind, 
And seek its elevation : 


If everinore, both right and wrong 
They bring to due fruition, 

And show that Kaavery in the end 
Must work its own perdition! 


If evermore their words console 
The virtuous in dejection, 

And if their laughter, like their tears, 
Teach goodness an d reflection: 


My choicest blessings on their heads— 
Care-soothers—sorrow quellers— 
Creators of a magic world— 
Immortal story-tellers. 
Cuartes Mackay. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | 
We have received an anonymous letter from Bos- | 
ton on the subject of Mr. Bartlett's Reminiscences | 
of Albert Gallatin, in which the writer corrects | 
some of the dates given in them, and also the 
amount of money said to have been advanced by 
Mr. Gallatin to Colonel Allen towards purchasing | 
supplies for the troops, in an expedition in which | 
they were both employed. The discrepancies in| 
the dates are trifling, but it is well to have them | 
correctly stated. We have shown the communi- 
cation in question to the author of the “ Reminis- | 
cences,” who will gladly make the corrections | 
referred to. The prominent events in Mr. Galla- 
tin’s life contained in this communication have 
already been given to the public in the newspapers, 
with more minuteness than they are here related. 

The writer referred to asks whether Mr. Galla- 
tin, in his conversations with Mr. Bartlett, ever 
alluded to the opposition shown in Pennsylvania 
to the excise act in 1794, commonly called the 
Whiskey Rebellion, and of the part which he 
(Mr. G.) took in it? We have understood Mr. | 
Bartlett to say, that Mr. Gallatin had spoken of 
it to him, and had conveyed the idea that he was 
instrumental in checking the insurrection, not in 
promoting it. 

The “ Reminiscences” read by Mr. Bartlett to | 
the New York Historical Society, and which 
were afterwards published in the columns of the 
Literary World, form but a small portion of the 
notes which Mr. Bartlett has preserved of the con- 
versations of Mr. Gallatin. The interest awakened 











with the urgent requests made to him by distin- 
guished men of both political parties, that they 
should be given to the public, have induced Mr. 
Bartlett to consent to their publication in a more 
permanent form, in case he can obtain further 
materials. He has already received many interest- 
ing reminiscences and anecdotes relating to Mr. 
Gallatin from various quarters, and desires us to 
say that he will be thankful for any of his (Mr. 
G.’s) letters, or for any anecdotes connected with 
him. As the author of the communication referred 
to appears to be familiar with Mr. Gallatin’s early 
career in the United States, he may be able to 
give Mr. Bartlett some interesting facts relating to 
him ; if so, Mr. B. desires us to say, that he will 
feel under great obligations for them. He may 
communicate direct with Mr. B., who is at pre- 
sent in Providence, R. I. 


| Epiphany, Philadelphia. 





Mr. ; | fixed upon is Pasquin. 
by the publication of these anecdotes, together | 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Linpsay & Btakistron have in press Bernard 
Barton’s Life, Letters, and Poems, with a portrait, 
to make a neat daodecimo volume. The Convict 
Ship, by Browning, with Notes and a Preface by 
the Rev. J. H. Fowles, of the Church of the 
Mackay’s Memoirs of 


| Extraordinary Popular Delusions, with portraits, 


&c., in 2 vols. 12mo. A Dictionary of Synonymi- 
cal Terms, by the Rev. J. H. Ransom. A Dic- 
tionary of Scriptural Quotations, Prose and Poeti- 
eal, by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. The Drug- 
gist’s General Receipt Book, by Henry Beasly, 
Author of the Pocket Formulary, &e. ‘They 
have also ready Cuzlaux’s valuable work on Mid- 
wifery, including the Diseases of Parturition, &c., 
translated from the French, with colored and nu- 
merous other illustrations. 

Messrs. Litrre & Brown, through _ their 
agency in this city, offer the original edition of 
the Edinburgh Review for 75 cts. a number, one- 
half the price in England. The January number 


| is now ready. 


“Trems” from the Boston Christian Times.— 
The Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, an able peri- 
odical, which has been published for sixty-five 
years, under the able editorial charge of a number 
of successive professors at Halle, Germany, we 
regret to say, was discontinued in December last. 
The number of students in the University of 
Halle, in the summer of 1849, was 693 ; in 1829, 
it was 1291, of whom 934 were students of The- 
ology.——Three thousand pounds have been sub- 
seribed in England to found a new College in Ox- 
ford, to educate clergymen of moderate pecuniary 
means. It is estimated that thirty thousand 
pounds will be needed to lay a foundation for the 
education of 50 scholars annually—so much more 
expensive is an education there than here. 
Prof. Tholuck’s Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount, in the English translation, by Menzies, 
is in press at Andover. Prof. Schaff, of Mer- 
cersburg, Pa., in reviewing the progress of Church 
History as a Science, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 











| says of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, that he presents, in 


his History of the Reformation, like Macaulay, in 
his celebrated History of England, “a series of 
brilliant pictures, without being able to rise to phi- 
losophical, universal views. Marheinecke’s His- 
tory of the Reformation is of much less pretension, 
but far more correct and true.” The Smithso- 
nian Institution has a permanent fund of more 
than $650,000, yielding annually about $40,000, 
in the comprehensive language of its benevolent 
founder, “ for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men.” 





Mrs. Ellis, Author of “ Hearts and Homes,” 
and other works of merit, well known on this side 
of the Atlantic, has issued proposals for a new 
monthly work, to be called “ Mrs. Ellis’s Morn- 
ing Calls.” Itis to appear simultaneously in Lon- 
don and New York, from the press of Tallis & Co. 

A new satirical publication is being organized in 
London ; Kenny Meadows is to draw for it, and the 
contributors are men of some standing. The title 
The first number will ap- 
pear on the I8th instant. Miss Mulock, the au- 
thoress of “ The Ogilvies,” is engaged upon another 
work of fiction, which will probably appear in the 
course of the ensuing spring. Mr. Douglas Jer- 
rold’s comedy is now nearly ready for the stage. It 
will be produced at the Haymarket in the course 
of next month.— Evening Mirror. 

We find the following Literary Announcements 
in the English Journals, in addition to those we 
have already given. 

The Comedy of Dante. A new translation, by 
Patrick Bannermann, Esq. Printed for the author 
by Blackwood. 

An Autumn in Sicily, by the Marquis of Or- 
monde, with 16 illustrations and woodeuts. Dub- 
lin: Hodges & Smith. 

Railway Economy; or, the Modern Art of 
Transport, by Dr. Lardner. 12mo. Taylor,Wal- 





ton & Maberly. 
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Women in France during the 18th Century, by 
Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Conversations of Goethe and Eckermann. 
Translated by John Oxenford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

A New General Ecclesiastical Dictionary, by 
the Rev. Edward H. Landon, M.A. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Vol. 1. Rivingtons. 

Dr. Johnson ; his Religious Life and Death, by 
the Author of Dr. Hookwell. 

Antonina ; or, the Fall of Rome, by W.Wilkie 
Collins. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Spring Tide ; or, the Angler and his Friends, by 
John Yonge Akerman. 

Anecdotes of London and its Celebrities, by J. 
Heneage Jesse. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim during Four and 
Twenty Years’ Residence in the East. 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo. 50 plates. P. Richardson. 

A Letter to the Queen on a late Court Martial, 
by Samuel Warren. 8vo. Blackwoods. 

Essays selected from Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, by Henry Rogers. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Bryant 1x a Boox or Prose.—* Mr. 
Bryant,” it is a custom of Mr. Fenimore Cooper to 
say, “ is the first literary man in America.” Mr. 
Cooper can afford to bestow this praise. But 
whatever the merits of the author of “ Thanatop- 
sis” may be, he is generally known but in a limited 
range of art, and beyond the readers of the Even- 
ing Post, few are familiar with his abilities as an 
author in prose. The announcement, therefore, 
that he will soon publish a volume of “ Sammer 
Travels in the New World and the Old,” will 
command an unusual degree of attention. It is 
well known that Mr. Bryant has been in the habit 
of passing his summer months in excursions, and 
that he has in different years visited the prairies oi 
the west, the savannahs of the south, the West In- 
dies, and southern, central, and northern Europe. 
His new work will consist, we believe, of reminis- 
cenees of these journeyings.—Evening Mirror. 

Lonpon Trape Sates.—Few of our readers 
are perhaps aware that it is the custom of the two 
great London houses, Murray’s and Longmans, to 
put their books up to a kind of auction every year ; 
that the sale is prefaced by a dinner, at which all 
the booksellers of “ credit” in London are invited 
to be present ; and that, as soon as the cloth is re- 
moved, Mr. Hodgson, the auctioneer of Fleet 
street, commences the business of the day by 
offering the books seriatim as in the printed cata- 
logue, to the attention of the guests. The prac- 
tice is, not as at other auctions to knock the lot 
down to the highest bidder, but to put the book up 
at a certain price below what is usually called 
“ sabseription price,” or, in other words, below the 
figure at which the book can be obtained on any 
other occasion. It is also the custom to put up 
the books not ready for delivery, but only nearly 
so; and it is curiousto watch the interest that is 
felt throughout the room when a book of name is 
offered for the first time. It is a matter of ancient 
and proper deference to the great houses to let the 
“ Row” begin. Thus, with a popular work, 
Longman will start with 350, Simpkin with the 
same number, Whittaker with 250, Hamilton & 
Adams with the same number ; till at last it comes 
to “ twenty-fives” and “ fives,” and at times only 
to “ one.” Not less interesting is it to behold the 
eager way in which the numbers called out are 
placed promptly on paper by the several book- 
sellers, or the quick tradesman-like manner in 
which they cast up the several totals and look 
with mute astonishment one at another at the 
greatness of the demand. Sales of this deseription 
are limited to the two houses we have mentioned, 
and are always looked forward to with interest 
as affording an index of the approaching season. 
Mr. Murray’s last sale during the present month 
was the best he has had since his father’s death ; he 
disposing of books on that day to the amount of 
19,0007. Nor will this be wondered at when the 
numbers sold are put together. For instance, the 
trade took on that occasion, 2000 of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Chief Justices, 5000 volumes of The Colo- 
nial Library, 1400 of Layard’s Nineveh, 1400 of 
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edition of Mr. Cunningham’s Handbook for Lon- 
don, 750 of Mr. Grote’s Greece, 750 of Mr. 
Curzon’s Levant, and 600 of M. Guizot’s new 


work. School-books sold in still greater propor- | 
tions; 5000 Markham’s Histories, 4000 Little | 


Arthur's History of England, 2000 Woodworth's 
Latin Grammar, 1200 Somerville’s Geography, 
and even Mrs. Rundell, though thought to be an- 
tiquated, maintained her reputation with her new 
dishes and in her new dress. Authors benefit as 
well as booksellers by a sale like this—London 
Atheneum. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 14TH TO THE 29TH DECEMBER. 


Bell (J.)—A System of Geography, Popular and Sci- 
entific ; or, a Physical, Political, and Statistical Account 
of the World. By James Bell, Author of “ Critical Re- 
seurches in Geography.” New Edition, corrected and re- 
vised to 1847. 6 vols. 8vo. pp. 3700, with Adas of colored 
maps, and numerous illustrations, rich cloth, each 13s. ; 
or, in twelve half vols. each 6s. 6d. ; also in 28 paris, each 
2s.6d. Bell (A.M.)—A New Elucidation of the Prin- 
ciples of Speech and Elocution; a full Theoretical Deve- 
lopment, with numerous Practical Exercises, By Alex- 
ander Melville Bell. 8vo. Edinburgh, pp. 314, cloth, 6s. Gd. 
Birckbek (8.)—The Protestant’s Evidence. By the Rev. 
Simon Birckbek ; being the Succession of Protestant Doc- 
trine inall Ages. Vol 2, post 8vo. pp. 408, cloth, to sub- 
scribers only 5s. Braithwaite (W.)—The Retrospect of 
Medicine; being a Half Yearly Journal of the Medical 
Sciences. Edited by W. Braithwaite. Vol. 20, July to 
December, 1849. J2mo. pp. 516, cloth, 6s. Browne (J.)— 
A History of the Highlands and Highland Clans, com- 
prising Curious and Interesting Selections from the Stuart 
Papers. Iilustrated Edition, on fine paper, with Portraits, 
Armorial Bearings, Map of Clan Territories, colored Spe- 
cimens of Clan Tartans, Scenery of Important Localities, 
and numerous woodcuts. By James Browne, Esq., LL.D , 
Advocate. 4 vols. royal 8vo.cloth, £3. Bunyan (J.)— 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joho Bunyan, with a Life of 
the Author by the Rev. Thomas Scott, and Exgravings by 
Harvey, &c 8vo. pp. 360, cloth,9s.  Burbury (Mrs )— 
From Advent to Advent; or, the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels of the Christina Year familisrly explained, by a 
Churchwowan to her Children. By Mrs. Burbary. 12mo. 
pp. 264, cloth, 4s. Burnet (J.)—Practical Hints on Portrait 


Paioting, iiustrated by Examples from the Works of Van- | 


dyke and other Masters. 
cloth, 2ls. 


By John Burnet. to. pp. 64, 
Bye-Lanes (The) and Downs of England; 
with Turf Scenes and Characters. By Sylvanus. Post 
8ve. pp. 366, cloth, 10s.6d.  Jalvin (J.)—The Life of John 
Calvin ; compiled from Authentic Sources, and particn- 
larly from his Correspondence. By Thomas H. Dyer, 
8vo. pp. 572, portrait, cloth, 15s Chantrey (Sir P.)—sir 
Francis Chantrey ; Recollections of his Life, Practice, 
and Opinions. 
8s. Cotton (H.)—Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernice ; the Succes- 
sion of the Prelates and Members of the Cathedral Bodies 
of lreiand. By Henry Cotton. Part 8. 8vo, Dublin, pp 
210, sewed, 7s. 6d. Country Quarters ; a Novel. 
Countess of Blessington. With a Memoir by her Niece, 
Miss Power. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1016, bds. 31s. 6d. 
Cunning (J.)\—Apocalyptic Sketches ; or, Lectures on 
the Seven Churchesof Asia Minor. By the Kev. John 
Cumming. 3d Series. 12mo. pp. 600, cloth, 9s. Da 
Costa (1 )—Israel and the Gentiles. Contributions to the 
History of the Jews, from the Earli st Tunes to the Pre- 
sent Day. By Dr. Isaxe Da Costa. Post 8vo. pp. 640, cl. 
7s. 6d. Davidson (D.)—The Comprehensive Pocket 
Bible; with Expianstory Notes, &e. By D. Davidson. 
12mo. pp. 1012, roan, 13s. Dixon (H.)—The London Pri 


sons; with an Account of the more Distinguished Persons | 


who have been confined in them; to which is added, « 
Description of the Chief Provincial Prisons. By Hepworth 
Dixon. 12e:0 pp. 448, cloth, 6s 


Nerves; with Suggestions for their Treatment by Means 
of the Aneuralgion. Lllustrated by numerous Cases, and 


un Engraving of the Apparatus. By C. ‘loogood Downing, | 


M.D. Iamo. pp. 74. limp cloth, 3s. Perrero (C. M.)—Diary 
of an Officer of the Brigade of Savoy in the Campaign of 
Lombardy. By Gabriel Maximilian Ferrero. 
by the Countess Fanny Di Persano, and dedicated to her 
Mother. Fep. 8vo. pp. 140, cloth, 3s. 6d. Fiske (E. F.)— 


The Respective Peculianties in the Creeds of the Maho- | 


metan and the Hindu which stand in the way of Conver 

sion to the Christian Faith: an Essay. By Ernest Prede- 
rick Fiske, M.A. 8vo. Cambridge, pp. 160, bds. 63. Flies 
in Amber. By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. _ 8vo. pp. 954, 
bds. 31s.6d. Gilfillan (G.)—Second Gallery of Literary 
Portraits. By George Gilfillan. Post 8vo pp. 440, cloth, 
10s. 6d. Goldsmith (O.)—A History of the Exurth aud 
Apvimated Nature. By Oliver Goldsmith. New Edition, 
with Life by Washington Irving, an Introductory View of 
the Animal Kingdom, transla from the French of 
Baron Cuvier; and Copious Notes of New Discoveries. 
Divisions } to 5, imperial 8vo. colored plates, sewed, each 
43, Halpin (N. J.)—The Dramatic Unities of shakspeare, 
By the Rev. J. Halpin. 12mo. Dublin, pp. 60, cloth, 2s. 
Handel's Oratorio—Israelin Egypt. Edited by Vincent 
Novello. Royal 8vo. pp. 176, bds. 6s. Gd. Hervey (T. K.) 
—Juvenile Calendar and Zodiac of Flowers. By Mrs. T. 
K. Hervey. With 12 Illustrations of the ‘Months, by 
Richard Doyle. Square, pp. 234, cloth, 5s. Homeric 
Ballads, with Translations and Notes. By the late Wm. 


By George Jones. Post 8vo. pp. 310, cl. | 


By the | 


Translated | 


By Henrik Hertz. Translated 
| by Bon Gaultier. 
| Theatre. Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s.6d. Laurie (W 
F. B.)—Orissa, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry ; 
inciuding an 


rary Recreations of a Critic Abroad. By William FP. B. 
Laurie. 
jand the Allied Sciences—Physics, Mineralogy, and Geo- 
|logy. By Justus Liebig and H. Kopp. 
| Hotmann and W. De La Rue. Vol, 1, 8vo. pp. 534, cloth, 
, 15s. Manners and Customs of ye Englyshe. Drawn from 
| ye Qvick, by Richard Doyle. To which be added some Ex- 
tracts from Mr, Pips hys Diary, by Percival Leigh. Folio, 
boards, 63. Manning (H. E.)—Sermons. By Henry 
| Edward Manning. Vol. 4, 8vo. pp. 194, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
| Nautical (The) Magazine for 1849,  8vo. pp. 714, boards, 
133. 6d. — Pillersdorf (R.)—Austria in 1848 and i849 ; the 


| Political Movemeat in Austria during the Years 1840 and | 


| 1849. By Baron Pillersdort. ‘Translated from the German 

by George Gaskell. Post 8vo. pp. 160, cloth, 5s. Premium 
B.)—Eight Yeurs in British Guiana; being the Journal 
} ofa Residence in that Province from 1840 to 1848 inelu- 
|) sive ; with Anecdotes and Incidents illustrating the Social! 


| Condition of its Inhabitants, and the Opinions of the | 


| Writer on the State and Prospecis of our Sugar Colonies 
generally. By Bartin Premium. Edited by his Friend. 
' 8vo. pp. 306, cloth, 9s. 
| gary in 1848 and 1849; with the Personal Adventures of 
}an Austrian Officer in the Army of the Ban of Croatia. 
| Post 8vo. pp. 230, cloth, 7s. Gd. Sharpe (E.)—Decorative 
| Windows ; a Series of Illustrations of the Window Tra- 


}cery of the Decorative Style of Ecclesiastical Architec- | 


ture. Edited with descriptions, by E. Sharpe, M.A. | 
j6vo. Sixty Engravings on steel, 2is. Sharpe (E.)—A 


| ‘Treatise on the Rise and Progress of Decorative Window 
| Tracery in England. By E. Sharpe, M.A.  8vo. pp. 116, 
| with 97 woodcuts and six Engravingson steel, 10s. 6d. 
| Thackeray (W. M.)—Rebecea and Rowena; a Romance 
j}upon Romance. By Mr. M. A. Titmmarsh. With [lustra- 
tions by Richard Doyle. Square, pp. 112, boards, 5s. ; 
| colored, 7s. 6d. Thompson (H.)—Original Ballads. By 
| Living Authors. 1850. Edited by the Rev. Henry Thomp- 
; son. B8vo pp. 276. cloth, 15s. Tomlins (F.G.)—Garcia ; 
| orgthe Noble Error: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By F.G. 
| Tomlins, Sec. of the Shakspeare Society. 12mo. pp. 54, 
ls. 6d. Urquhart (D.)--The Pillars of Hercules: or, a 
| Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By 
| David Urquhart. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 940, cloth, 28s. 
. = = —a a 
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LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 
The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
_clags in this country. 
‘temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
| Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 

Attention is called to the variety and interest 


,of the oriGINAlL. PAPERS in its different depart- 
ments. 


In the new volume will be continued the series 


|of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings of 


Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on 
, Texas—the Articles on the Libraries of Europe 
,and America—the Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
| of Albert Gallatin. 
; (= Specimen numbers furnished on applica- 
| tion, POST-PAID. 

{> Subscriptions for the Literary World will 
be received in Boston by James Munroe & Co. 
(Boston & Cambridge); also by Horcuxiss & 


Downing (C. T.)\—On|Co., Reppine & Co., Ferrringe & Co.; by) 
Tic Douloureux, and other Painfui Affections of the | 


CHANDLER, Salem, Mass.; Morse, Portsmouth, 
| N. H.; and Davis, Lowell, Mass. 


' 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





| Half Square (nine lines), . ; F $ 50 
One Sqifire (eighteen lines), 1 00 
Thirty lines, R . 1 50 
Half Column, ° 275 
One Column, 5 00 
One Page, ° ‘i 3 12 50 

YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ‘ ‘ : $40 0 
Thirty lines, 60 00 
One Column, 200 00 


| 








Adurrtisements. 





Mercantile Library Association. 
LECTURES. 


HE Fourth Lecture of the course will be delivered at 

the Rooms of the Association, Clinton Hall, on TUES- 
DAY EVENING, Febroary 12th, 1850, at 74 o'clock, by 
Rev. WittiamM Ware. Subject—* Florence.” 





f9 it HENRY A. OAKLEY, Ch'n Lec. Com 


As now performing at the New Strand | 


’ ! Account of British Connexion with the | 
Femple of Jogarnauth ; to which are added Lighter Lite- 


i Fep. 8vo. pp. 330, cloth, 4s. 6d. Liebig (J.) and k 
| (H. Kopp).—Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry | 


Edited by A. W. | 


Scenes of the Civil Warin Hun | 


It is a full record of con- | 








Now Ready, No. 10 of 


RANKING’S 
-HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


| We have need of preparation, and of things sought out, 
sent for, gathered, and brought together from every na- 
tion.— Cicero. 

The present number of this valuable Digest of the 
Medical Sciences contains a full Report on CHOLERA 
jand INSANITY, two Lithographic Pilates, and a num- 
ber of Woodcut Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Part 1.—Practical Medicine, Pathology, and 

Therapeutics. 
Genera! Pathology, 7 articles. 


Section 1. 
| 2. Diseases of the Nervous System, 6 articles. 
3. Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, 4 articles. 
4. Diseases of the Chylopoietic System, 6 articles. 
5. Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System, 5 do. 
Parr II.—Surgery. 
Section 1, Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Surgical Dis- 
eases, 6 articles. 
- Nature and Cure of do. 9 articles. 
. Nature and Treatment of do. 22 articles. 
| 4. Rare Surgical Cases, 9 articles. 
| Part Ill.—Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children. 
| Section 1. Midwifery and Diseases of Women, 16 articles, 
| 2. Diseases of Children, 3 articles. 
| 


Wwe 


REPORTS. 


| 1. Report on the Progress of Practical Medicine, Patho- 
ogy, and Therapeutics, by the Editor. (With two en- 
gravings.) 
2. 7. on the Progress of Surgery, by C. L. Robert- 
; son, ). 
| 3. Reporton the Progress of Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and Children, by the Evitor. 
4. Report on the Progress of Psychological Medicine, by 
C L. Robertson, M.D. 
Just Published by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
| 9rf Philadel phia. 


ITERARY BULLETIN.—Standard French Books at 
y greatly reduced prices, namely :—Lingard’s Hi-tory of 
Kvgland, translated by Rougnoux, in beautiful half bind- 
ing. 16 volumes; Condillxc, 23; Montagne, 8; Bossuet, 7; 
La Harpe, Cours de Littérature, 14; La Fontaine, 5; Cor- 
neille, plates, 12; Frederick King of Prussia, 15; Cheva- 
lier De Eon, 13; Regnard, fine plates, 6; Racine, 5; An- 
quetel, Histoire de France, 13; Vi yage de Anacharsis, 7. 
The above are in octavo size and will be sold for $1 per 
volume. Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 4 
vols. fol, Amsterdam, 1720, $20: Ditto Miscellaneous 
Works, 4 vol. fol.; Le Hve, 1731. $20; Moreri’s Great Dic- 
tionary, 8 vol, fol., 1749, $28; Vely, History of France, 40 
vols. thick 12mo. $16. P. Richelet on Ancient and Modern 
French, 3 vols. fol., 1728, 87 50: Miege’s great French and 
English Dictionary, fol., 1688, $5 ; Cotgrave's Dictionary of 
the French and English Tongue, fol., 1611; Laberde’s 
Essai on History and Chronology, 2 vol. 4to. $6; Gil Bias, 
plates, $2 50; Roussean, Heloise, 4 vol. $2; Fontenelle, 11 
vols. 36; St. Evremond, 9 vols. 34 ; Moliére, 4 vols., $2; 
Don Quixote, plates, 6 vols., $3; Universal Biographical 
Dictionary, 20 vols. calf. many portraits, $40; Livy, 
French and English, 15 vols. 312; Rousseau’s Works, !7 
vols. 4to. $25; Plato's Works in English, 5 vols 4to., $40. 
; {Olt W. GOWANS, 178 Falton st., N. York. 


A CARD. 


| 
| FOHN W. PRIEST, M.A., Ecclesiastical Architect, 338 
Remsen street, Brooklyn, L.I., having made the con- 
struction, arrangement, and decoration of Church~s of his 
| own (P_E ) communion, subjects of particular siudy, pre- 
| pares Designs and Working-drawings, in accordance with 
| the principles ot Pointed Architecture, for Churches and 
| Church-Furniture, Parsonages, School-Houses, Dwellings, 
| and Sepulchral Memorials; and trusts that the devotion 
| of his whole attention to one style of design, and to few 
| classes of buildings, will enable him to perform, the more 
successfully, any undertaking within his limits. £2 2t 
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| Art-Union of London. 


} VERY Subscriber of One Guinea ($5 50 in the U S.) 
will receive the present year a pair of Line Engrav- 

ings. after the popular pictures by T. Webster, R A..— 
|** The Smile’ and ‘* The Frown,” from Gold<mith’s “ De- 
serted Village :”’ a series of eight Etchings, from original 
| Drawings by D. Maclise, R A., illustrating Shakspeare’s 
| * Seven Ages,” and one chance in the distribution of the 
| prizes. 
, ‘Those intending to Subscribe should do so at once, as 
| the lixts will soon clore, 
| Circulars, giving details and plans of this Institution, 
| can be had on application. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon’y Sec’y, 
f2 31" 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
985 Broadway, New York, 


Have recently Published, 


HAMILTON'S LIFE OF LADY COLQUHOUN. 
12mo. 75 ets. 


ROWLAND'S COMMON MAXIMS OF INFIDELITY 
12m. 75 ets. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. W. M. LOURIE. 8vo. 
$i 50. 


JOHN HOWARD ON THE PRISON-WORLD OF 
Europe. $1. 

McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. 8vo. $2. 

PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 12mo. $1. 


NEWTON'S MEMOIRS OF M. M. JASPER. 18mo. 
30 cents. 


ANDERSON’S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
$1 75. 


MEMOIRS OF H. L. MURRAY. By Dr. Spring. 
$1 50. 


LIFE OF THE REV. DR. GREEN. 8vo. $2. 


RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

JEREMY TAYLOR'S SERMONS. 8&vo. $1 50. 

McFARLANE’S MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. 75 
cents. 

KIRK WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 8vo. $1 50. 


PHILIPS’S YOUNG MAN'S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
75 cents. 


CHALMERS’S SERMONS, Enlarged. 2 vols. $3. 
ft 


To the Trade. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
11] Washington st., Boston, 


Will shortly Publish, 
CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 


or THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 


Author of the “ History of the Bank of England.” 
One volume 8vo. = 








McCulloch on Finance, 
ESSAYS ON 


Interest and the Usury Laws; Principles of 
Exchange; on Money, &. 
By J. R. McCULLOCH, Ese., 
f2tt Author of the “ Commercial Dictionary,” &c. 


R. W. EMERSON’S 
WRITINGS. 


1. ESSAYS. First Series. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 
75 cents. 


2. ESSAYS. Second Series. New Edition. 16mo.75 
cents. 

3. POEMS. Fourth Edition. 16mo. cloth, 87 cents. 

4. ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 16mo. cloth, $1. 

5. NATURE. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


JUST ISSUED. 
In one elegant Royal 8vo. Volume. 


The History of Ancient Art. 


Translated from the German of WINcCKELMAN. 
By G. HENRY LODGE. 
WITH NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL PLATES, 
Price $3 00. 
Published by 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. f2 a 


~~ ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, | 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 





. GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 








LAST WEEK 


IN NEW YORK OF @# 


AND TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 
With Oral Descriptions, 


MUSEUM ROOMS, 


CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 
Admission 25 cents —Children, Half Price. j26 tf. 


Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 


“ Prof. Gillespie’s excellent ‘ Manual of Road-Making,’ 
has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will 
be welcomed by a numerous circle of readers, {t contains 
a vast amount of information on the subject to which it is 
devoted, expressed with remarkable clearness, brevity, 
and simplicity. ‘The strictly scientific portions of the 
work are printed in smaller type, so that the farmer and 
surveyor of highways can easily find what is available for 
their purposes, and obtain directions which will enable 
them to improve all the roads in their neighborhood, and 
merit the universal gratitude of every stage horse and ox- 
team within their jurisdiction. The present edition con- 
tains thirty additional pages, and gives ample instructions 
for building Plank Roads, and the results of the latest ex- 
periments on the Resistance u Kailroads, on Curves, 
Ascents, &c. The author evidently belongs to the * pro- 
gressive’ school ; his readers are bound to ‘ go ahead,’ and 
can scarcely fail to ‘ mend their ways’ after the perusal of 
this smooth-running volume.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 


Published by A. 8S. BARNES & Co. 














a f 51 John Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : 
Playing Card Manufactory. 
DEPOTS, 


No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


82 John street, New York, 


WHE Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 
in fall operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recentimprovementin Machinery, and the assistance of the 
principal hands from the late manufactory of T. CRE- 
HORE, he is enabled to offer the best article now Man2- 
factured in this country, at as low a price as any other 
manufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 
and prices of his Cards. 


ji23m SAMUEL HART. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


“Ta Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'rattention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 





Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my 12 tf PHILADELPHIA 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 


HE present Proprietor of this popular Magazine, in 

continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
louse none of its merits and attractions which it 
under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 
a Periodical for Family Reading. It is made up of Tales, 
Transtations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of 
History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews, Criticisms, and 
Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed [1 is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, making it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 
‘ ye copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
or $15. 

Letters must be addressed, Hotpen's Dotuarn Maga- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid) 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-master as evidence of the fact. 

6 W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 





[Feb. 9. 
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Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
SECOND EDITION. 


E have this day Published a Second Edition of 
MINIFIE’'S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, for Self-Instruction, super roy!, octavo size, 
Iustrated by 56 steel plates, containing over 200 diagrams, 
full bound, Library style, price $3. This edition is print- 
ed on larger paper than the first. and is bound in a superior 
manner, forming a handsomer as well as larger volume. 


Notices of the First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 


“Tt is one of the most handsomely printed works that 
Wehave ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.” 


From the Baltimore American. 


“ We regard Mr Minifie’s work as one likely to confer 
great benefits on the rising generation, ae a knowledge of 
what it teaches is of consequence to every one ; to the 

ic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanics’ skiil 
by its application to his work.” 


From the New York Scientific American. 
“ It is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen —no 
young mechanic should be without it.”’ 
F From the American Railroad Journal. 


“It has received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
in its praise.” 











We have recently Published 
Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 


Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. I!lustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in —. of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York, and other 


States. 
MINIFIE & Co., 


114 Baltimore Street, Baurimore. 
f9 3t 





ON SALE AT 


Messrs. BANGS, PLATT & Co., 
AT A VERY REDUCED PRICE, 
HOBBES’ 


(THOMAS OF MALMESBURY) 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
Now first Collected and Edited 
By Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Barr. 


WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
AND 
A VIEW OF HiS PHILOSOPHY. 


16 vols. 8vo. Portraitand Plates, cloth, lettered. 
Published price, £8, 8s. 


“ Amongst those great and original thinkers, who, dur- 
ing the 17th Century, placed the moral and political sci- 
ences upon a firm and indisputable basis, none held a 
higher place, or possessed greater intellectual powers than 
‘Tuomas Hospsus of Maimesbury.” His Treatises on 
Logic, Human Nature, and Government, were, and are 
still deservedly admired, xs well for the depth of thought 
as for exquisite precision of style. both in Latin and Eng- 
lish: the influence of their work is manifest throughout 
the p cemay ey al the most distinguished philosophers, 
by w there is no doubt they were studied with the 
greatest care; thus many of the most important opinions 
of Locke, Bishop, Berkeley, and Hume,—nay, not a few 
which form the very ground. work of their systems will 
be found clearly propounded in the works of Hubbes.”’"— 
MACAULAY. 

“Thomas Hobbes had, in language more precise and 
luminous than has ever been employed by any other 
metaphysical writer.” —T. B. Macautay (in hts History 
of En Chapter 2.) fort 





WILLIAM PATTON, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Conn. nl7 
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The following Books, ‘when bound, vary in price from 81 25 ‘to $1 75, additional. 


LES ANGLAIS PEINTS PAR EUX-MEMES,’ BERANGER.—(Euvres complétes revues par 
par les sommités littéraires Anglaises. 2 vol. gr. in-8, l’Auteur , édition ilustree d’un beau portrait d’aprés 
illustrés, $7. nature et de 52 gravuressur acier, et angmentée de 10 

| chansons nouvelles et du fac simile d'un lettre de 

ANQUETIL.—Histoire de France, depuis les  Béranger. 2 beaux vol. gr. in-8, $8 50. 


Ganlois, jusqu’a la mort de Louis XVI. 2 vol. gr.in-8, BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE.—Paul et 
avec 20 belles gravures, $6 50. Virginie et la Chaumiére indienne, illustrés par T. 
: Be : Johannot. 7 gravures suracieret un grand nombre de 
ARIOSTE.—Roland furieux, édition pour la jeu- | gravures dans le texte. 1 fort vol. gr. in-8, $6. 
nesse. 1 vol. petit in-8, orne de 20 grands dessins BURETTE.—Histoire de France, depuis l’éta- 
muslin, mosaic, gilt edge), $2 75. blissement des Francs dans la Gaule jusqu’ en 1789, et 
satin , gilt edge), $ continuée jusqu’en 1830, par M. Magin; édition illus 
. tree de 500 dessins, par Jules David. 2 vol. gr. in 8, $11. 
BALZAC (pe) CEuvres. 3 vol. gr. in-8. Bruz- RRR eka cates eee bs 
. CAPEFIGUE.—Europe pendant la Révolution 
elles, bound, $1 frangaise. 1 vol.gr.in-8. Bruxelles, $3 50. 





CAPEFIGUE.—Europe pendant le Consulat et 
Empire de Napoléon. 3 vol. gr. in8. Bruxelles, $10. 


—— Kurope pendant |’ Avénement du roi Louis 
Philippe. 2 vol gr in-8. Bruxelles, $650. 


BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, depuis le com- 
mencement du monde jusqu’a nos jours, par une Soci- 
été de gens de lettres, sous le direction de M. Heiss. 6 
vol. gr. in-8, ornés de 60 portraits sur acier, $17. 

BOSSUET, CEuvres. 4 vol. gr. in-8, ornés du 
portrait de Bossuet, $9. 








Discours sur l’histoire universelle. 1 vol. 
gr. in 8, orné de 10 magnifiques gravures sur acier, 
$4 50. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


Importers of French, Spanish, and Italian Books, 
f2 tf 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


HAVE NOW READY: 


OUR GUARODIAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY SISTER MINNIE,’ “ GEORGINA HAMMOND,” ETC., ETC. 





THEY HAVE PUBLISHED: 


THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. 
FIRST SERIES. 
Containing Critica) and Anecdotical Sketches of the following writers : 
COOPER, EMERSON, WILLIS, POE, LONGFELLOW, PRESCOTT, BRYANT, HALLECK, DANA, OSGOOD, FULLER, 


KIRKLAND, SPARKS. 
Muslin bound. Price $1 00. 





ALSO JUST ISSUED: 


CIRCA SS IA; 
OR, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 
By G. LEIGHTON DITSON, Esq. 


1 vol. 8vo. uniform with Prescotrt’s Works. Price $1 50. 


£9 tf STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway. 


THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK 


“"~“—_oOC70Oeerrwnrenwernmm™=— 








THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 





printed in colors and Illustrated with a number of Ceagueepunnent, making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
all asons. 


Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- | 
ut clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BooKSELLERS, 


n24 ti S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


J. S. REDFIELD 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY, FEB. 9, 


MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY; 


oR, 


MAN’S EXPERIENCE AND DESTINY. 
THREE LECTURES 





BY HENRY JAMES. 


In one volume 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents; bound in cloth, 75 cents. 


NEW YEAR 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
RELIGIOUS “MISCELLANY, 


Edited by Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
ev. George E. Ellis. 


HE PUBLISHERS ask the attention of the Public to 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, which commen 4d 

a new volume with the number for January, 1850 
The Examiner is too well known to need an extended 
notice. Commenced in 1813 as The Christian Disciple, 
under the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1824, 
been continued as The Christian Examiner, having been, 
at different times, under the editorial charge of Rev. John 
G. Palfrey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks: Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.; Rev. 
William Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. 
Ezra 8. Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed 
into the hands of the present editors. During all this 


; time, it has had the confidence and support of the Unita- 


rian denomination, and has numbered among its contri u- 
tors some of the most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public 
for the Periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
Writings of Worcester, Cuannina, and Wark, and 
are still filled with the contributions of the best Writers in 
the Denomination. 

(e" The Examiner is published once in two months, in 
numbers of one hundred and forty-four pages each. at 
Four Dollars a year. Specimen numbers may be had of 


the Publishers. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
f2tf 111 Washington street, Boston. 
ANUARY REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wall Street —This 
Institution, during the month of December, 1849, has 
issued One hundred and six Policies, viz. :— 

To Merchants. - 87 





To Lawyers ef 
Mechanics. . 18 Mariners  & 
Farmers ° - 13 Ladies - 3 
Clerks . . - 8 Shipmasters - 3 
Manufacturers ‘- Clergymen . 2 
Agents . - 4 Others - 13 
7 29 
77 

Total 1 





66 
This Company have just declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent. for 84 months, ending January 1, 1850, for which 
Certificates will be issued. 
Accumulated Capital, January I, 1850, $211,829,50. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEM Actuary. 
Medicai Examine 7EORGE WILKES, M.D. COR- 
NELIUS BOGERT, M.D. 
In attendance at the office from 1 to 2o’clock. f9tf 





Fest Published. 
WINCHESTER’S 


DRAWING SERIES, 
Number Three. 





New York, Feb. 9, 1850. . 9 It 

















d H. 8. PARSONS & CO,, 
f9 3t Hartford, Conn. 
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FIFTY-FIRST REGULAR 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
On THURSDAY, 21st March, 


AND THE 


BOOK SALE 
On MONDAY, 25th March, 1850. 


THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Cloth, 
Leather, &e., &e., 


For the next Reguiar TRADE SALE, to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the sam® 
Regulations as the last one. 

Particulars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 

The usual Cash advances will be made on receipt of Goods when desired. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 

on a the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases jess than 
, Cash. 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 
required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all bills 
not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to 
be charged until setiled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty dvys to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, 
or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 

Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of 





sale. 
FLETCHER HARPER, ) 
CHARLES S FRANCIS, | 
._Z PRATT, 
ROE LOCKWOOD, eee 
ISAAC Hl. CADY, | 
j26 tf J. K. HERRICK, J 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 204 Broadway, N.Y. 





BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e¢., &e. 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. n3tf 


EIGHTEENTH CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


SALE 





The undersigned respectfully announce to the TRADE that they will hold their 


SEMI-ANNUAL TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, the 12th of March, 


AND THE FOLLOWING DAYS. 


Consignments solicited, and Liberal Advances made on receipt of Goods when required. 
Refer to the BOOK TRADE of Cincinnati. 


N. B. NEW YORK PUBLISHERS can refer to one of the firm of Messrs. H. W. Dersy & Co., who can be 
found at No. 51 John street, until the middle of February. 


® HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Auctioneers, 


Cincinnati, Jan. Ist, 1850. (j19 74) Corner Fifth and Walnut streets, up-stairs. 





American Medical Journal, 
FOR JANUARY. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
Philadelphia, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


or THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Evirenv sy ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 
NO. XXXVII., NEW SERIES, 


For January, 1850. 


Contents. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS AND CASES. 


Observations on the Prevention of Phthisis, and its pro- 
r Treatment in the Early Stage, with cases illustrating 
ts Natural History, by Edward Hallowell, M.D. 

On Angina Pectoris, by Samuel Kneeland, Jr., M D. 

On Hemorrhage t1om the Umbilicus, in New Born Chil- 
dren, with cases, by Henry |. Bowditch. 

Extracts from the Records of the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement, by Samuel Parkman, M.D. 

Observations on the Occipital and Superior Maxillary 
Bones of the African Cranium, by John Neil, M.D. With 
six Woodcuts. 

Notice of the Anatomical Phenomena in a Case of Liga- 
ture of the Subclavian Artery, four years subsequent to 
the operation, by F. 8. Ainsworth, M.D, 

Abscess in the Substance of the Brain; the Lateral 
Ventricles opened by an operation; by William Det- 
mold, M.D. 

Notes on Hospital Practice at Bellevue, New York, by 
D. Meredith Reese, M.D. 

Notes of Hospital Cases, by Henry Hartshorne, M.D. 

A Remarkable Case of Double Pregnancy—one Ovum 
entering the Uterus, the other being arrested in the Tube, 
by Wm. G. Craghead, M.D. 


REVIEWS. 


Smith on Fractures in the Vicinity of the Joints. 
Reid on Infantile Laryngismus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
Eleven Articles. 


Quarterly Summary of the Improvements and Discoverics 
in Medical Science. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

Anatomy and Physiology—5 articles. 

Organic Chemistry—2 articles. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy—4 articles. 

Medical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Practical 
Medicine—17 articies. 

Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Operative 
Surgery—I13 articles. 

Ophthalmology—3 articles. 

Midwifery—6 articles. 

Cholera—10 artictes. 

Anesthetic Agents—1 article. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology—1 article. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 
Original Communication —1 article. 
Domestic Summary—9 articles. 


The American Journs! of the Medical Sciences is pub- 
lished quarterly, price five dollars per annum. When 
paid for in advance, the subscriber is supplied gratis with 
the Medical News and Library, a monthly periodical, the 
price of which, separate, is one dollar per annum. 





ALSO JUST ISSUED, 


The Medical News and Library. 


No. 85, for January, 1850. 





In the present number of the Library we commence the 
publication of the very complete and valuable Operative 
Surgery, by J. F. Malgaigne, one of the most learned and 

udicious Surgeons of Paris. Translated by Frederick 

ritain, M.D., &c. 

We have delayed announcing this work, in the hope of 
being able to complete Todd and Bowman’s Physiological 
Anatomy, but the fourth part, wanting to complete this 
work, has not yet anes in England. So soon as pub- 
lished there it will reprinted here, and some urrange- 
ment made by which our subscribers will be enabled to 
receive it by mail at a small cost. 


THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY 


Is published monthly, price One Dollar per annum, and is 
farnished gratis to all subscribers to the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences, who remit the annual sub- 
scription, Five Dollars, in advance. j26 tf 
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BAKER & SCRIBNER'S 


New Publications. 


I. 
POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. By 
Richard H. Dana. 2 vols. 12mo. 


“ The noble simplicity of his diction reminds us of the 
highest order of the old English prose writers. la Poetry 
Dana jis the American Coleridge. His criticism is pro- 
found as well as exquisite.’"— Home Journal. 

“The name of Dana is classic in American literature.” 
—Albany Argus. 

«“ Mr. Dana is one of the few writers whose chief fault 
is that they write too little.’— Providence Journal. 


Il. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET; or, Pictures of 
Society and People of Mark (drawn under a thin 
veil of fiction.) By N. Parker Willis. 1 v. 12mo. | 
“ This volume consists of a variety of off-hand good na- 

tured descriptions, clothed in the fine, transparent, gossa- 

mer web of a subtle fancy, which the writer always uses 
with such magical effect.'"—NM. Y. Tribune. 


III. 
IK MARVEL’'S NEW BOOK. 

THE BATTLE SUMMER; being Tran- 
scripts from Personal Observations in Paris, dur- 
ing the Summer, 1848. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated 
with a design by Darley. 

“ Our author holds a pen whose quick, keen, subtle point 
transfixes a thought quick as it darts into the brain—inte- 
resting 2s a romance, it hurries the reader along, and when 
the volame is finished the whole drama of that wonderful 
Summer is in his possession.”"—Albany Argus. 


Iv. 

WARAGA ; or, the Charms of the Nile. By 
W. Furniss, with eight beautifully tinted Litho- 
graphs. 1 vol. 12mv. (Just published.) 





v. 
DESULTORIA ; or, the Recovered MSS. of | 
an Eccentric. 1 vol. 12mo. (Just published). | 
VI. | 
PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT; or, a Practi- | 
cal View of the Mutual Duties, Relations, and | 
Interests of the Medical Profession and the | 
community. By Worthington Hooker, M.D. 1 

vol. 12mo. 

vil. 
THIRD EDITION. | 
LOS GRINGOS; or, an Inside View of 
Mexico and California, with Wanderings in | 
Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. By Lieut Wise, | 
U.S.N. 1 vol. 12mo. 
“ A volume which for its fresh joyous humor, its life- | 
like naturalness, its briliiant glimpses of character and 
manners, and its power of expressive word painting. we 


have not seen the equa! of, for a long time.”—WN. FY. 
Tribune. 


vill. 
PAULDING'S NEW WORK. 


THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. | 
By J. K. Paulding. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“It is characterized by the Flemish correctness and 
elaborate descriptive talent of its author.”"— Home Journ. 


Ix. 

FRONTENAC ; or, the Atotarho of the Iro- 
quois. A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. 
Street. 1 vol. 12mo. 


x. 
EVENINGS AT WOODLAWN. By Mrs. 
Ellet. 1 vol. 12mo. 


x1. 

SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
By J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated with 
twelve Original Designs by Darley. 


xm. 

ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN. 
By Mrs. George. Ist volume, 12mo. (Will be | 
published ist February.) 


IN PRESS. 

Second Edition of DANA’S POEMS AND PROSE 
WRITINGS. 

Second Edition of WILLIS’S PEOPLE I HAVE MET. 

HEADLEY'’S MISCELLANIES. Avrnorizep cheap 
Edition. 1 vol. 12mo0. (Will be published Ist Feb.) 

RAMBLES AND SKETCHES. By J. T. Headley. 
1 vol. | 2no, 

SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. By J. T. 
Headley. 1 vol. 12mo, cheap edition. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON’S WRITINGS, &e. By R. 
H. Dana, Jr. 1 vol. 12mo. 

MRS. ELLET’S Tatap vol. of * Women ofthe Revolu- 
tion.” BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

f2 2t 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 








VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR, REED, anv FIELDS, | 


135 Washington st., Boston. 


LONGFELLOW'S HYPERION. 
- OUTRE MER. 
KAVANAGH. 
~ SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE. 
——--——_———-- EVANGELINE. 
—  — —- VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
BALLADS. 
SPANISH STUDENT. 
BELFRY OF BRUGES. 
THE WAIP. 
THE ESTRAY. 
WHITTIER’S OLD PORTRAITS AND 
Sketches. 
































MARGARET SMITH'S JOURNAL. 
LOWELL’S POEMS. Complete in 2 vols. 
BIGALOW PAPERS. 

SIR LAUNFPAL. 

HOLMES’S POEMS. New and Enlarged Edition, 
SPRAGUE’S POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
BROW NING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
TENNYSON'S 
BARRY CORNWALL’S ais 

MILNES'’S * 

MOTHERWELL’'S « “ 

MOTHERWELL’S MINSTRELSY, Ancient and Modern. 
BOW RING’S MATINS AND VESPERS. 

SMITH'S REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

DE QUINCEY'S OPIUM EATER. 

SAXE’S POEMS, Humorvus and Satirical. 

SARGENT’S POEMS. 

FANNY FORESTER’S ALDERBROOK,. 

GRACE GREENWOOD’S GREENWOOD LEAVES. 


nee LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND 
IFE. 


COMBE ON THECONSTITUTION OF MAN. 








} 
MRS. PUTNAM’S ASSISTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


MRS. JAMESON’'S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMLN. 
GREENWOOD’'S SERMONS OF CONSOLATION. 
GEORGE SAND'S CONSUELO. 

COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. 

ANGEL'S VOICES; or, Words of Counsel. 


THE BOSTON BOOK: being Specimens of Metropolitan 
Literature. 


JANE EYRE. Fine Edition. 

RISE AND FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

PHILLIPS’S ALGER'S MINERALOGY. 

BERZELIUS ON THE BLOWPIPE. 

WRIGHT ON MORTARS IN BUILDING. 

CHANNING ON ETHERIZATION IN CHILD-BIRTH. 
CHOMEL ON PATHOLOGY, 





| PAX'TON’S INTRODUCTION TO ANATOMY. 


WALSHE AND WARREN ON CANCER. 
WARREN ON HEALTH. 

WARREN ON ETHERIZATION & CHLOROFORM. 
LAPORTE’S FRENCH COURSE OF STUDY. 


Nearly Ready for Publication. 


1, HORACE MANN.—A Few Thoughts for a 
Young Man. 

2. HENRY GILES.—Lectures and Miscellane- 
ous Writings. 

3. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. — The 
Scarlet Letier; a Novel. 

4. .P. J. BAILY, author of Festus—The Angel 
World, and other Poems. 

5. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.—The Noon- 
ing; a New Poem, 

6. CHARLES SUMNER.—Orations and Pub- 
lic Addresses. 

7. THOMAS DE QUINCEY.—Miscellaneous 
Writings. 

8. JOHN G. WHITTIER.—Songs of Labor. 


9. 


10. 
ll. 


C.C. FELTON.—A History of the Acadi- 


ans. 

JOHN STERLING.—The Onyx Ring. 
BULWER.—King Arthur. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY 


12. 
Enterprise. A book of great interest. 


13. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF DOMES- 


tic Life. 
14. THE CHAPEL LITURGY. A new and 
beautiful Edition. 124 9m 19 


MODERN | 


TOG AD ANTTO 
| Lids Ok SUUINO 


PUBLISHED AND OFFERED T0 THE TRADE; 


H. W. DERBY & Co, 
145 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


*,* The sums annexed are the retail prices. 


| Law. 
| BIBB’S KENTUCKY REPORTS, Second 
Edition, 4 vols. $20. 


A. K. MARSHALL'S REPORTS, Second 
| Edition, 3 vols. $10. 


| LITTELL’S REPORTS and Select Cases, 


Second Edition, 6 vols. $20. 
T. B. MONROE’S REPORTS, 7 vols. Se- 
cond Edition, in press, $23. 
J. J. MARSHALL’S REPORTS. Second 
Edition, 7 vols, In press, $23. 
| DANA’S REPORTS. Second Edition. 


vols. In press, $30. 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF SHE- 


9 


| riffs. By A. E. Gwynne, Esq. $4. 
'MeLEAN’S REPORTS. Decided in the 


| Circuit Court of the United States of the Seventh 
Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge, 3 vols, $15. 


‘HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRU- 


| dence.—An Introduction to Equity Jurisprudence, 

| with Notes and References to English and American 
Cases : adapted to the Use of Students. Llvol. By 
James P. Holcombe, $3 25. 


/_BARTON’S HISTORY OF A SUIT IN 


Equity.—Revised aad enlarged by J. P. Holcombe. 
| With an Appendix containing the Ordinances of Lord 
| Bacon, Rules and Practices in Equity in the Circuit 


j Court of the United States, and the English Orders in 
Chancery. 1 vol. $2 25. 


|GILMAN’S DIGEST. —Digest of the Deci- 


sions of the Supreme Court of Indiana and IMlinois, 
and the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuii. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor-at 
Law. 1 vol. $5. 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AME- 


rican Law.—Designed as a First Book for Students. 
By Timothy Walker. Second Edition, enlarged and 
amended, 1 vol. $5. 


MOREHEAD’S PRACTICE.—The Practice 


in Civil Actions and Proceedings at Law. By Hon. 
James T. Morehead. 1 vol. $5. 


~~ 


Miscellaneous, 


COTTAGE AND COTTAGE LIFE. By 
C. W. Elliott, $2 50. 


THE WEST ; its Soil, Surface, and Produc- 
tions. By James Hall, Esq. 12mo, 65 cts. 


THE WEST; its Commerce and Navigation. 
By James Hull, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 ets. 


PIONEER HIST’Y. By S. P. Hildreth, $2 50. 
NATURE AND TENDENCY OF FREE 


Institutions. By Frederick Grimke, $2 75. 
BURNET’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 

Western Territory. | vol. 8vo. cloth, 500 pages, $2 50. 
FLORAL EMBLEMS; or, Moral Sketches 


from Fiowers. By Margaret Coxe, 60 cts, 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITE- 
rature ; or, the Origin and Development of the English 
Language. With Gems of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, 
Esq J2mv. cloth, $1. 


McILVAINE ON CONFIRMATION.—The 


Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church as to 
Confirmation in point of Origin, Nature, and Qualifi- 
cation. By Rt. Rev. C, P. Mclivaine, cloth, 25 cts. 


ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
E. L. Magoon, eloth, 35 ets. f22m 
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Just Published. 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


PART V. 


OF THE 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 


or 


Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
CaRisLe, Pa. 


The text of this part continues the subject of Maanet- 
ism and Erecrriciry, and commences MetTeorovoey. 


The Plates represent loutayotoey, HerpgeTovoey, and 
OrwiTHoLoey. 


The universal usefulness of this publication has been 
established by the unanimous voice of the press in all 
parts of the country. 

The plates of this Encyclopedia were originally de- 
signed for Illustrations to the Conversations-Lezicon of 
Brockhaus, which is the original of the ENCYCLOPA- 
DIA AMERICANA. The plates of the lconographic 
Encyclopedia will therefore be found by all owners of the 
Encyclopedia Americana an invaluable supplement to this 
latter work, whilst the elaborate text, which is published 
with the valuable assistance of the most distinguished 
American Scholars, makes the Iconographic Encyclopedia 
a complete work in itself, being not merely explanatory of 
the designs of the plates, but embracing full and original 
treatises of the sciences illustrated. f9 





Now Ready. 
Hume's History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUMB, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Mucau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volames wil! be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
adtf BOSTON. 


ENGRAVING. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the bust- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confitence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who muy favor him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 


020 3m Cor. John st., New York. 








Circular. 

The Copartnership heretofore existing between the 
Subscribers, under the name and firm of COLLINS & 
BROTHER, is this day dissolved by mutual consent. The 
outstanding debts will be settled by ROBERT B. 
COLLINS. 

ROBT. B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM B. COLLINS. 
New York, 1st Month (January) 4th, 1850. 


The Bookselling, Pablishing, and Stationery business, 
will in future be conducted by the Subscriber in his own 


name, at 234 Pearl Street. ROBT. B. COLLINS. 
New York, January 4th, 1850. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 
Publishes the following valuable Books. 





Abbott’s Readers. 
THE MOUNT VERNON JUNIOR READER. 
THE MOUNT VERNON MIDDLE READER. 
THE MOUNT VERNON SENIOR READER. 


Abbott’s Arithmetics. 


THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part 1. 
Elementary. 


THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. 


Part LI. 
Fractions. 


Adams’s Series. 


se me nd ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in 
umbe 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. Revised Edition. 
MENSURATION, Mechanical Powers and Machinery. 
BOOKKEEPING by Single Eatry. 


Preston’s Bookkeeping. 
PRESTON’'S DISTRICT SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING. 
PRESTON’'S SINGLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING, 


sia aia ROOKKEEPING by Single and) Double 
try 


Olmsted’s Text Books. 


RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 18mo, 
RUDIMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 18mo. 


A —ee OF ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
mo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY FOR COL- 
leges. 8vo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for Colleges. 8vo. 


McCurdy’s Geometry. 
FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 
CHART TO THE FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 


EUCLID'’S ELEMENTS ; or, Second Lessons in Geo- 
metry. 


ABBOTT'S ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL 
Philosophy. 


ABBOTT'S ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL PHILO- 
sophy. 

2SOP'S FABLES, I!lustrated Edition. 

ADDICK’S ELEMENTS OF THE FRENCH LAN. 
guage 

AMERICAN SCHOOL PRIMER. 

ABBOTT’S DRAWING CARDS. 3 Nos. 

BADLAM'S COMMON SCHOOL WRITING BOOKS. 


5 Nos. 
COFFIN'S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


COFFIN'S CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL 
Geometry. 


DAY'S MATHEMATICS. 
DYMOND’S ESSAYS ON MORALITY. 
GAURIEL. By Mary Howitt. 


GIRARD'S ELEMENTS OF THE SPANISH LAN- 
guage. 


*GOVERNMENTALINSTRUCTOR. By J. B. Shurtleff. 
KIRKHAM'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

MURRAY'S SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER. 
MASON’S PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. By Mary Howitt. 

SAND'S JOURNAL. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo. large type. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, By Kempis. 12mo. 
WATTS'S PSALMS ANDHYMNS. 48mo. 





WHELPLEY'S COMPEND OF HISTORY. j19 4t 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO.’S 


Announcement of New Books. 
Just Published. 


I, 
THE SCHOOL SONG AND 
HYMN BOOK ; 
Designed for General Use in Schools and Academies. 
By N. Barrran anp L. H. Suerwoop. 
U. 
KINGSLEY’S 


SACRED HARMONIST. 
ul. 
NORTHEND’S Little Speaker. 


NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
NORTHEND'’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
Iv. 
McINTIRE’S 
ASTRONOMY AND TREATISE 
ON THE GLOBE. 


Vv. 
PARKER’S 
RHETORICAL READER. 


VI. 
DAVIES’S 


GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC. 


In Press. 
DECK AND PORT; 


OR, VOYAGE TO CALIFORNIA IN THE UNITED STATES 
FRIGATE CONGRESS. 
With Sketches of Rio, 5 nee Se Horn, u>. Valperaien, Lima, and 
ran 


By Rev. Watrer eee. U.S.N., 
j26 tf And late Alcalde of Monterey. 


A. HART 


(LATE CAREY & HART), 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


CORNER OF FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WORKS: 


LORD BACON'S WORKS, 3 vols. cloth, $7 50. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 vols. cloth, $5. 

WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS, 10 vols. cloth, $10. 

THIERS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 

THIERS’S NAPOLEON, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 

MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 8 vols. cloth, $12. 

BRYANT’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS, extra, $5. 

MRS. OSGOOD'S POETICAL WORKS, extra, $5. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS, extra, $5. 

MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES, half cloth, $1 25. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE BOOK, sheep, $1. 

BOLMAR'S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 81. 

LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 81 50. 

AMERICAN FARMER'S ENCYCLOPADIA, $4. 

MISS LESLIE'S LADY’S RECEIPT-BUOK for Cook- 
ing, Preserving, &c., &c , $1. 

QUAILN’S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 200 eng., $15, 

PANCOAST’S OPERATIVE SURGERY, 80 plates, £10. 

RAYER ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 40 plates, $15. 

MOREAU'S MIDWIFERY, 80 plates, $10. 

RICORD ON SYPHILIS, 50 colored plates, $15. 

GODDARD ON THE TEETH, 30 plates, $5. 

y= ag PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, sheep, 





POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA, cloth, $3. 
PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, cloth, $3 50. 

PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, cloth, $3 50. 
POETS OF EURUPE, by Longfellow, cloth, $3 75. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, and rng thy Ky BIBLE, with the 
Commentaries. 4 vols. sheep, $12 


Sena OF jiceerecTOns, 200 plates, 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, $9. 
QUEENS OF FRANCE, 2 vols. $2. 





ALISON'S MISCELLANIBS, eloth, 91 25. ji tf 
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DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO H. R#H. PRINCE ALBERT, &c., &c. 


THE LONDON ART-SOURNAL: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS OF 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE, &c., &e. 


An opportunity favorable for New Subscribers to the Axt-Journat is presented by the Commencement of a New Volume with the 
New Year. Subscriptions Nine Dollars per annum, received by GEORGE VIRTUE, at the Office of Publication, 
26 John street, New York. 








To the atelier of the Artist ; to the library of the Amateur; to the desk of the Srupent ; to the laboratory of the Manuracturer; and to the 
drawing-room table of the Apmirer or Beautirut Eyeravines, the Lonpon Art-Jovrnna. is recommended as “a companion and counsellor, at once 
agreeable and instructive ;” as “ ably and impartially conducted ;” as “ stimulating the manufacturer to the production of excellence, and the public to ap- 
preciate his improved works ;” and as having worked out with “ industry, integrity, and ability,” its high purpose of “supplying to Artists, Amateurs, and 
Connoisseurs, accurate and useful information upon all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means of justly ascertaining and esti- 
mating the progress of Art both at home and abroad.” 

With the year 1849 commenced the issue in the Art-Journat of a series of Prints of the highest order of merit, engraved in the Line manner by the 
most eminent British Engravers. These consist of tut Vernon Gatvery (each Monthly Part containing two examples), the permission to engrave which 
was accorded to the Editor by the late Robert Vernon, Esq., previous to his “ proffer” of the collection to the Nation—a permission graciously sanction- 
ed and confirmed by the Trustees of the National Gallery. “ ‘To the British School of Art the publication has been a boon of magnitude ;” “ Mr. Ver- 
non’s gift is thus made doubly the property of the people,” “ rendering ample justice to the best works of the best Artists of our country,” and “ aiding the 
progress of national improvement, by rendering accessible to all classes a source of enjoyment and instruction.” 

It is not, therefore, too much to assume that the Art-Jovurnat is a National Work, aiding the great cause of National Improvement. 


Twenty-four Engravings from the Vernon Gallery are in preparation for the year 1850. These are as follow :— 


PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY 





PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY 
The Age of Innocence . ° -  «  . S&irJ. Reynolds, P.R.A. . Joubert. Rebecca atthe Well . - é . W. Hilton, R.A. Rolls. 
The Village Festival . . ° ° . F. Goodall ° . + Carter. Storm Scene . ° ° : : ° . J. Linnell . : Bentley. 
The Woodland Gate. . ° ‘ . W. Collins, R.A. s . C. Cousen. The Battle of Borodino . P . ° . G. Jones, R.A. . . Allen. 
The Scanty Meal ‘ ° ° ° . J.P. Herring . . . Hacker. Country Cousins. ° ° ‘ . . R. Redgrave, A.R.A. . Shenton. 
The Syrian Maid. pe P ° ° . H.W. Pickersgill, R.A. . Sangster. Crossing the Ford . Sir A. W. Calleouwt, R.A. J. Cousen. 
The Lastin . . ‘ P ° . . W. Mulready, R.A. . + Smyth. A Greek Girl. * ° ° ° . C. L. Eastlake, R.A. . Graves. 
Reading the News . ° . ° ° . Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. . - Taylor. The Church of St. Paul at Antwerp . - D Roberts, R.A. . . Challis. 
Venice: The Grand Canal . ° ° . J.M.W. Turner, R.A. . Prior. Lake of Como ° ‘ . ° . C. Stanfield. R.A. . . J. Cousen. 
Sir Thomas More . ° ° ° ° . J.R. Herbert, R.A. . - Outrim. The Casement ° ° ° ° P . G.8. Newton, R.A. . Sangster. 
Rustic Children ‘ ° ; ‘ é . T. Gainsborough, R.A. . Shaw. The Crown of Hope e . W.F. Witherington, R.A. Bourne. 
The Death of the Stag . » ° ‘ . E. Landseer, R.A. « J. Consen. Arabs dividing Spoil ° . Sir W. Allen, R.A. . . Smyth. 
Youth and Pleasure ° ° W. Etty, R.A. . . Sharpe, Cupid Bound . ° - T.Stothard,R.A . - Whitfield. 


The Works in Sculpture will consist as heretofore of the most popular productions of British Sculptors of the e 
following :— 

The Triumph of Love; by P. MacDowell, R.A. The Graces ; by E. H. Baily, R.A. 

The Greek Slave ; by Hiram Powers. Dancing Girl Reposing ; by W. C. Marshall, A.R.A. 

St. George and the Dragon ; by W. Wyon, R.A. Death and Sleep; by M. 8, Watson. 

Of these each Monthly Part, as heretofore, will contain two, together with one work in Sculpture,—original and from some famous British work,— 
and usually, about Fifty Engravings on Wood,—comprising portraits of British Painters and Sculptors ; Passages from the Poets, examples of the genius 
and fancy of many eminent artists ; models of antique beauty: original designs for manufactures ; examples of meritorious objects in manufactured Art, 
actually executed ; and selections from the most useful models or finest works produced in the principal cities of the Continent. 


The letter-press is contributed by many of the most eminent writers upon Art in England, and of the Continent. The large circulation of the 
Journal enables the Editor to obtain the best assistance of the pen as of the pencil, so as to exhibit the results of knowledge and experience, and the 


practicability of improvements, in all matters essential to the Artist, instructive to the Amateur, profitable to the Manufacturer, and interesting to the 
Public. 


xisting era, among which are the 


PO OOOO rs pr 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Tur interests, wants, and wishes of Artists, Manufacturers, and Lovers of Art, in the United States of America, will, in future, be very carefully 
ministered to in the pages of the Art-JouRNAL. 


They will also seek to obtain from America such intelligence as may not only interest the people of America, but be of general importance and 
value to England and other parts of Europe; and they will give due attention to all matters that may be especially desirable and practically useful 
to the American. 

To a truly great and rapidly advancing people, already at the head of civilization, and whose improvements, in Science, Literature, and Art, have 
excited the astonishment and admiration of the world, a Journal, like the Art-JournaL, cannot but prove a valuable acquisition. In America, the 
ARTISTs must desire to be made acquainted with those inventions, changes, and successful experiments in Art which originate or sustain professional 
eminence ; the Manuracrurers and ARTISANS must aim at a knowledge of those models which either time has consecrated, or which modern skill has 
made famous ; the AmaTeur must long for that intercourse with Art in all countries which yields abundant information as well as pleasure ; while to 
the Genera Pusuic of the States (so large 2 proportion of whom are familiar with Art, and covet possession of its meritorious examples) the Art- 
Journal. cannot fail to become a most desirable auxiliary, and a means of deriving both instruction and enjoyment at a cost comparatively insignificant. 


The Volume, handsomely bound, of the Art-Journat, for the year 1849, containing Twenty-five Line Engravings (on Steel) of the 


Vernon Gallery, Twelve Engravings (on Steel) of Works in Sculpture, above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood, and Four Hundred 
Pages of Letter-press, may be had, price Ten Dotiars. 


This Volume commences the New Series of the Ant-JourNaL: and also commences the Issue of the Vernon GaLLERY. New Subscribers 
who desire to possess a complete collection of the Vernon Gallery, should consequently obtain this volume. 


Booksellers generally are supplied direct by the Publisher, on very advantageous terms. 
GEORGE VIRTUE, 26 John street, New York, and 
25 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


The next Part of the Art ‘aL, for February, 1850, will contain a beautiful Engraving, on Steel, of the “ GREEK SLAVE,” from the famous Statue in Marble of 
Hiram Powers, Esq. ; and alsoa igrimage to the Grave of Wisuiam Pens,” by Mrs. 8S. C. Hans. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


I. 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


DESIGNED AS A TEXT-BOOK FOR ACADEMIES, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGES. 


By ALONZO GRAY, A.M., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the Brooklyn Female Academy, and author of “ Elements of Chemistry,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY WOODCUTS. 


12mo. Sheep. Price 75 cents. Muslin, 70 cents. 


Tue object of the author has been, in the first place, to include a larger amount of modern science than is found in text-books which are generally accessible to those who are 
commencing the study of Natural Philosophy, at the same time to give as much of conciseness and clearness to the different branches of the science as was consistent with their 
nature und importance ; and in the secund place, to prepare a text-book which should be a medium between the larger works, and those generally used in our academies and 
higher institutions. At the head of each section an anilysis is given in the form of propositions, in order that the student may have a general view of what the section contains. 
The advantges of this will be f rand to be very great, as it fixes in the memory the leading and fundamental principles of the science, and habituates the mind to analyse and 
systematize the various topics which may come under review. Another feature of the work is the introduction of examples in the form of problems, in order to render each 
principle fmiliar, and to enable the student to make a practical application of his knowledge. For the purpose of directing attention to the more important parts to be stadied, 
questions are added at the foot of each psge. Each branch of the subject, as will be noticed, is very fully illustrated by diagrams and representations of the apparatus which 
is usustly employed for experimental iilustrations. Many experiments are also described, so that a teacher is at once provided with the means of teaching by experiment, and 
of confirming the trath of the most important proposition. In order to obviate the inconvenience arising from changes which are usually made in text-books after the first edition, 
and to render the work as free trom errors as possible, the printed sheets were first used in the instruction class; at the same time, they were subjected to the inspection of 


several eminent teachers, and other scientific friends of the author, whose suggestions have been of great value in the revision and reprinting of the work. 


Il. 
HANDS NOT HEARTS: 


A NOVEL. 


By JANET W. WILKINSON. 


8vo. paper, 25 cents. (Library of Select Novels, No. 136.) { 


We recognise both intelligence and goodness in this novel. All the sentiments and opinions seem to proceed from a sound understanding and sensible hedkt. There is 
strength in the drawing of the principal characters, the incidents are natural, and the results just.—Literary Gazette. 


* ‘The best social novel we have met with for a Jong time 


nesses the charm of and feel 





Itis as truthful in its characters and incidents as any of the works of Miss Edgeworth or Miss Austen, while it pos- 
g which we always feel to be wanting in the productions of these admirable writers.— Britannia. 


The literary ability in “ Hands not Hearts” is superior to the general run ofnoyels. Whether in deseription, reflection, narration, or dramatic exhibition, the composition |s 
always clear, forcible, and effective, imparting character by dint of literary power, Spectater. “ 
Tif. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 


Or, the Duties of Man considered in his Individual, Social, and Domestic Condition. 


By GEORGE COMBE. 
FROM THE REVISED AND ENLARGED EDINBURGH EDITION. 


18mo. muslin. 

JUST 

DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author 
of “ The Woodman,” “ The Forgery,” ‘“Thirty Years Since,” “ A Whim and its 
Consequences,” * Gowrie,” &e. 12mo paper, 75 cts.; muslin, $1. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. Considered with Relation to 
the Progress of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D. From the third Edinburgh 
revised and enlarged edition. With Illustrations. 18mo. muslin, 37} cts. 

PALEY’S PRINCIPLES OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. With Questions for the Ex wunination of Students. 12:0. mastlia, 60 cts. 

GRACE AGUILAR’S HOME INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and 
Daughters. A revised Edition, with a Memoir of the Author. 12mo. muslin, $1; 
paper, 75 cents. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Sonthey, M.A. To bein Six Parts. 8vo. paper, 25 cents 


exch 

TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. With Criti- 
cisms on the particular Works and Biographical Notices of prominent Writers. 3 
vols, 8vo,. muslin, $5: sheep extra, 36 75; half calf extra, $7 50. 

THE WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS;; or, the Whaleman’s Adventures 
and the Whiule’s Biography, as g thered on the Homeward Cruise of the “ Com- 
modore Preble.” By Rev. Henry I. Cheever. With Eagravings. 18mo. muslin, 


60 cents. 
CHALMERS’S INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 2 vols. i2mo. mus- 
=. $2; sheep, $2 50. (Forming Vols. VIL. and Vill. of * Chalmers’s Posthumous 
Jorks.”’ 
LEVER’S ROLAND CASHEL. 
cents ; muslin, $1. 
ANTHON’'S ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL GEOGRAPHY, for the 


Use of Schools and Colleges. 1 volume, 8vo. muslin, $1 5); sheep, $1 75. 


Illustrated by Phiz. 8vo. paper, 75 


FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS TO ILLUSTRATE ANTHON’S | 


Ancient Geography. Comprised in 23 Maps, showing the various Divisions of the 
orld as Known tothe Ancients 
Names. 6vo. half bound, price reduced to $3 25 
RIPLEY’S WAR WITH MEXICO. With Maps, &c. 
muslin, $4. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
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With an Index of the Ancieut and Modern | 


Price 37} cents. 


PIPPI Pr~"~rrrn—rr 


PUBLISHED. 


ET ACR LINDSAY ; or, the Progress of Error. By C. G. H. 8vo. 
25 cts. 


HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Jacob Abbott. 
16mo. mustin. Tlluminated Title page and numerous Engravings. Price 60 cts. 
SIR EDWARD GRAHAM; or, Railway Speculators. By Miss Sin- 

clair. 8vo. Price 374 cts. 


THE OGILVIES. A Novel. 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Edited by Currer Bell. 
Library Edition, 12mo. mustin, $1. 


SHIRLEY. By the Author of “ Jane Eyre.” 8vo. paper, 37} cents. 
SHIRLEY. Library Edition, 12mo. muslin, $1. 


MELVILLE’S REDBURN: His First Voyage. Being the Sailor-boy 
Confessions and Reminiscences of the Son-of-a-Gentieman in the Merchant Service. 
12mo. paper, 75 cents ; muslin, $1. 

A. Ae re boyd ew mg Dany THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
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a esomest of alte, 374 phy Use of Parents. From the Fourth Edin 

WALLIS’S GLIMPSES OF SPAIN;; or, Notes of an unfinished Tour 
in 1847. 12mo. piper, 75 cents; muslin. $1. 

G. COMBE’S SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. With upwards of 100 
Engravings. )2mo. musiin, 75 cents. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED.STATES. From the 


Discovery of the Continent to the Organizition of Government under the Federal 
Constitution. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, gilt tops, $6; sheep, $6 75; half calf, 37 50. 


BULWER LYTTON’S THE CAXTONS: A Family Picture. 8vo. 
paper. 37} cents. 
THACKERAY’S HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: His Fortunes and 


Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest . With Illastrations. To be com- 
pleted in Seven Numbers. 8vo. paper, 25 cotigeach. 





